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END MORE RUBBER, more tin, 
66 more quinine, more coffee, more 
tea.” Feverishly the message was sent 
again and again in 1939, 1940, and 1941 
to the Netherlands Indies, as all the world 
saw the doors of this huge storehouse 
closing for the duration of a war that 
was all too clearly in the making. 

It was almost like an amplified echo 
of the magic words which had risen, 
more than 450 years ago, in the market 
places of Europe. “From the Spice 
Islands of the Indies,” merchants called 
out as they displayed their stocks of 
pepper, cloves, nutmegs, mace, and cin- 
namon. Crowds gathered and fought to 
buy, at any price, these new rare luxuries 
from Far Eastern islands. The astute 
Dutch traders, who had bartered for 
their spices in the trading centers of 
Italy, Spain, and Portugal, were filled 
with a determination to secure direct 
Far East-Netherlands trade in these 
products. Returned seamen told fabu- 
lous tales of the far tropical lands, firing 
the Dutch imagination with the possi- 
bilities of expansion and prosperity in a 
monopolized spice trade. 

After three futile attempts to blaze a 
route to the Far East through Arctic 
Seas, Cornelis de Houtman, in 1596, set 
acourse with four ships, and, following 
directions secretly obtained from the 
Portuguese, made the first successful 
Dutch voyage to the East Indies. He did 
not reach the Spice Islands, the Moluc- 
cas, but he did make contact with the 
Rast Indies trade at Java. The return 
toHolland wasa triumphant day. Great 
excitement prevailed throughout the 
country. Investors in all walks of life 
damored to have a share in the many 
companies organized to exploit the new 
wade. Rivalry was intense, and fleets 
raced for the Far East. Prudent states- 
men became alarmed at the bitter com- 
petition and demanded that the com- 
panies merge for organized development 
of the Indies trade. 

Finally in 1602 the combine was com- 
pleted by the formation of the Dutch 
East India Company, with Government- 
delegated powers to wage wars, to make 
and enforce laws, to coin money and 
monopolize trade, thereby laying the 
foundation for all Netherlands Far East 
wade. The effect on the economic life 
of the people was tremendous. Pros- 
perity arrived in the Netherlands for 
Merchants and statesmen, aristocrats, 
iid peasants—for the new company 








paid enormous dividends. In 1610 it de- 
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Netherlands Indies 


What Holland’s Wealthiest Colonial | 
Possession Means to Western Industry 


Asia. Netherlands Indies world trade 
and commerce was born. 

Truly at a crossroads of world trade 
and travel, this insular empire of the 
Malay Archipelago is one of the most 
fascinating areas in the world. Bisected 
by the Equator and entirely in the 
Tropical Zone, it still offers a wide va- 
riety of climate, physical aspects, and 
production. The temperature, so vital 
to horticulture, remains extraordinarily 
constant, varying but a few degrees from 
an annual mean of 80° along the coast 
and of about 72° in the hills, making this 
an unusually equable climate. From 
May to September, dry monsoon or trade 
winds sweep northeast across the islands, 
only to return during our winter sea- 
son, October to April, as drenching rain- 
winds to cover the land with an annual 
average of from 40 to 118 inches. 

Most of the islands are rolling hills, 
or mountain massifs, with frequent 
soggy marshes and little level land—all 
covered in dense primeval forest, broken 
occasionally by a native clearing for cul- 
tivation. But the two larger islands, 
Sumatra and Java, have extensive flat- 
lands, which account in some measure 
for their enormous population and great 
productivity. 


By Asert G. Hopkins, Far Eastern 
Unit, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce 











NOTE 


The islands lying across the 
Equator between the Malay Penin- 
sula and Australia are among the 
richest lands on earth. In pre- 
war days, the United States ob- 
tained from them large supplies of 
rubber and quinine; nearly all our 
spices; kapok; coffee and tapioca; 
and many other exotic products of 
field and jungle. What is the out- 
look today? This article presents 
a variety of pertinent facts. 























clared 125 percent in spices and 714 per- 
cent in cash, and in 1612 two payments 
were made it. shareholders, one of 30 
percent in notes and one of 8714 per- 
cent in cash. The entire world became 
vitally aware of the Malay Archipelago, 
the vast island empire of Southeast 


Sate LO 


Courtesy Netherlands Information Bureau 


Native houses in Sumatra. The living quarters are just under the roof and are reached by an 
open stairway leading from the doorway. 
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THE NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES | 


Sole of Men 
POPULATION: 


JAVA ond CELEBES 3,500,000 ~~ | 

| MADURA , 48,000,000 nuTCH NEW GUINEA 200,000 
SUMATRA . -9,000,000 pe saininG | 
BORNEO 2,500,000 ISLANDS 7,000,000 \*) 


TOTAL POPULATION 70,000,000 + 


DISTANCES FROM BATAVIA TO: (IW NAUTICAL mes) 

INGAPORE $25 PORT DARWIN 1700 
AN FRANCISCO 7040 TOKY 3190 
HONOLULU $930 RANGOON $60 
MANILA $60 SAIGON 1ors 


s 
Ss 





NEW GUINEA 
MANOKWAR 
MENADC 275 TIMOR 
AMBON 190 KUPANG 1100 























Java, Garden of the Indies 


Economically and politically, the most 
important island of the Malay Archi- 
pelago is Java. It is the core and heart 
of the Netherlands Indies: the economic 
center from which its production lines 
reach to every corner of the world; the 
political center, for Batavia is the capi- 
tal seat of the Netherlands Indies Gov- 
ernment; the trade center, since prac- 
tically all export and import passes in 
some manner through its gates; the pop- 
ulation center, since on Java—an area 
roughly equivalent to New York State— 
live the amazing total of 48,000,000 peo- 
ple, or an average density of 800 souls 
per square mile. 

Through the fertile gardens of the 
plains stretching inland all along the 
north coast, in the wide valleys, and on 
the mountain slopes that roll upward to 
the high volcanic ranges that line the 
southern coast, hardly a foot of ground 
is unproductive. A complete network of 
roads covers the island, lined with green 
hedges and shaded by mast-like damar 
trees which produce a valuable gum. 
Kapok trees, great absurd banyans with 
their huge aerial roots and fig-like 
fruit, and tall bamboos also ornament 
the busy thoroughfares that lead to the 
large European estates of rubber, sugar, 
tobacco, and cinchona (from which qui- 
nine is extracted). 
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Java’s tea gardens carpet the hillsides 
at the higher altitudes (2,000 to 6,000 
feet). In 1937 more than 164,000,000 
pounds of tea were gathered, and 147,- 
600,000 pounds, valued at $27,000,000 in 
U. S. currency, were exported—giving the 
Netherlands Indies the rank of third 
largest world exporter of tea, exceeded 
only by British India and Ceylon. 
Scarcely less important are the dark- 
green coffee groves, with fragrant white 
blossoms and red berries clustered on the 
long drooping branches, which are spread 
between the wide expanses of water-filled 
terraces devoted to rice growing. In 
every corner of this astonishingly pro- 
ductive island nature appears busily at 
work in her natural greenhouse, produc- 
ing for man’s needs. 


Important Ports of Java 


All this wealth of agricultural produce 
for world commerce passes mainly 
through three north-coast ports. At 
the western end of the island is Batavia, 
the largest city but not the largest port, 
with a population of 606,800 in 1940. 
The harbor, Tandjong Priok, is located 
about 5 miles from the city. Here much 
of the ocean-borne traffic between for- 
eign countries and the outer possessions 
of the Netherlands arrives for transship- 
ment. Total exports and imports han- 


dled by this port in 1940 amounted to 
728,985 metric tons. 

The second port, Semarang, lies 188 
miles to the east of Batavia and attains 
its importance (despite a poor harbor) 
from the prime exports of rice, sugar, 
coffee, tapioca, copra, and lumber, The 
city itself is of little interest except for 
the industrial plants which surround 
it—sugar factories, oil factories, lumber 
mills, and distilleries. 

Surabaya is Java's largest seaport and 
most important commercial city. In 
1939, it is said, 20,000 ships flying the 
flags of all nations entered Surabaya’s 
harbor, while at all times hundreds of 
native “proas” (sailing vessels) glide in 
and out with their cargoes for nearby 
island ports. Sugar, coffee, tobacco, co- 
conuts, and petroleum products shipped 
from Surabaya in 1940 totaled 1,079,144 
long tons. Just outside the harbor, 1% 
miles across a shallow strait, lies the is- 
land of Madura, always included with 
Java in statistical reports. Its agricul- 
tural activities are few, for the major 
commodity it produces is salt for do- 
mestic consumption. 


Sumatra, a Treasure House 


Almost equidistant from New York, 
via the Suez Canal, and from San Fran- 
cisco via Japan and the China Coast is 
Sumatra, the westernmost island of the 
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netherlands Indies. It crowds close 
slong the tip of the mainland Malay 
nsula, running a thousand miles 
rth and south with a breadth of 248 
es at its widest. Practically the en- 
east coast is bordered with dense 
gle growth. The trees are mostly 
roves and palms, so close together 
that their roots interlock, forming a sieve 
io catch the rich alluvial soil washed 
from the volcanic peaks, 5,000 to 12,000 
feet high. It is in this soil that Euro- 
ns have established their fruitful 
plantations of Sumatra tobacco, rubber, 
tea, and coffee. Except for these estates, 
much of the east-coast region is a vast 
gwampland morass, unproductive and 
yninhabited. The west coast, on the 
other hand, is high and rocky, produc- 
ing wild rubber, pepper, copra, gums, 
rattans, bamboos, some cinchona (qui- 
nine), and the minerals—oil, coal, cop- 
per, and gold—all substantial export 
products. ace 
The richest oil area of the Indies is on 
thisisland. Sumatra oil fields have been 
extensively developed in the whole 
southern region and to a lesser degree 
in the north. They total about 1,550 
wells, which in 1940 produced nearly 
49,000,000 barrels of crude petroleum. 


The Tin Islands 


Prior to the present war the Nether- 
lands Indies accounted for 18 percent, or 
about 44,000 tons, of the world tin pro- 
duction. Three small islands, Banka, 
Billiton, and Sinkep, lying off the south- 
past coast of Sumatra, have been the 
sources of this supply. At Sinkep Island 
immense tin deposits cover the surround- 
ing sea bottom. It is a thrilling experi- 
ence to watch the sea disgorge its treas- 
ure as great steam dredges haul tons of 
mud to the surface and dump it aboard 
special washing ships, where the tin is 
extracted and shipped to smelters at 
Singapore or in Holland. 

But the largest tin mines of the Indies 
are on Banka and Billiton. Here the tin 
isfound in both open pits and as ore de- 
posits in the hills. The ore from these 
workings is a high standard-grade qual- 
ity, called “Straits Tin,” being particu- 
larly free of arsenic, lead, antimony, bis- 
muth, copper, and silver, which are often 
found in other tin ores. 


no 


Borneo: Unexplored Jungle 


Mysterious Borneo, the third largest 
island in the world, as big as Texas and 
Oklahoma combined, is only three-parts 
Netherlands Indies territory. The north- 
west area belonged to the semi-inde- 
pendent states of Sarawak and Brunei, 
and is known as British North Borneo. 
The island’s vast wilds are untamed, lit- 
tle explored, and sparsely populated. 
Dense jungles are broken only by game 
trails, and the many long rivers form 
practically the only highways through 
the almost impenetrable forest. Strange 
tales have been told of the wealth of 
Borneo’s interior. For centuries the wild 
Dyak natives have produced diamonds, 
gold, and silver, but they have jealously 
guarded their treasures from foreign 
exploitation. 
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Natural Diesel-Engine Oil 


Dutch interests have, however, devel- 
oped some unusual petroleum deposits 
in this region. Two small islands, Boen- 
joe and Tarakan, off the far northeast 
coast of Borneo, have been producing a 
crude oil of such high quality that after 
a simple process to remove sand and 
water it can be used as fuel oil, without 
any refining. This oil is especially sought 
after for use in Diesel engines. On Tar- 
akan there are—or were at the time of 
the Japanese occupation—some 500 to 
600 wells with an estimated daily pro- 
duction of 17,500 barrels. Located al- 
most in the zone of Japanese naval op- 
erations, these fields were unquestion- 
ably one of Japan’s prime objectives in 
the southwest invasion. Another known 
oil-producing center in Borneo was on 
the southeast coast, in the Samarinda 
and Balikpapan districts. Although ef- 
forts to find oil in parts of south Borneo 
have all failed, the marshy regions in the 
far north have been explored and are 
reported to offer promising future pos- 
sibilities for development. 
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The Celebes 


Protecting the eastern gateway to the 
Java Sea is a fantastically shaped island, 
Celebes, composed of three long penin- 
sulas resembling octopus tentacles. Al- 
most as strange as the formation of this 
island is its unique wildlife of strange 
apes, dwarf buffalo, and long-legged 
fowl peculiar to the Celebes. 

At the end: of the northern peninsula 
is the port of Menado, situated on the 
direct route from China, Japan, or the 
Philippines to Darwin, Australia, while 
at the end of the southwestern peninsula 
is Macassar, a port serving vessels plying 
from the western islands of the archi- 
pelago to the Moluccas, New Guinea, 
and the Americas. 

Celebes’ most important export is cop- 
ra, or dried coconut meat, which is 
shipped in large quantities to America 
where the oil extracted is used as an in- 
gredient in soaps and toilet prepara- 
tions. Kapok, rubber, coffee, sugar, to- 
bacco, and spices are cultivated in small 
quantities as export products. During 
the present Japanese occupation, more- 
over, Many reports have reached the 
outer world of considerable shipbuild- 
ing activity, probably due to the large 


Courtesy Netherlands Information Bureau 
A native “Pasar” (market) in Sumatra. This is a foodstuffs bazaar, apparently of cakes or 
native sweetmeats. The contents of the nearest basket might be the well-known East Indies 
dainty, “Bombay Duck,” which isn't a duck at all, but an egg batter dried in the sun; or 


they may be maize cakes similar to the Mexican tortillas. Note the huge sun shades or 
bamboo umbrellas. 


: 
. 
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teak and ironwood forests and the cen- 
tral location of the island. 

Last but not least of the occupations 
of the friendly and intelligent people of 
the Celebes. is a well-developed fishing 
industry, for the surrounding seas and 
bays are deep and abound in an enor- 
mous variety of fish. Since practically 
all East Indians are habituated to having 
a piece of fish at least once a day, this 
industry attains considerable economic 
importance, and fish, salted, dried, and 
cured, has become one of the principal 
items of export. 


Outer Possessions 


The other islands of the Netherlands 
Indies are dotted all over the eastern 
area of this archipelago, hardly out of 
sight of each other. Geographers gener- 
ally classify them into groups, first of 
which is the chain from Java to Timor 
called The Lesser Sundas—delightful 
little garden isles, especially Bali, where 
life continues oblivious to an advancing 
civilization. Timor, the last in the chain 
and largest of the Little Sundas, is half 
Portuguese, a reminder of the halcyon 
days before the Dutch arrived. Then 
come the Moluccas, whose spices it was 
that first brought fame and glory to 
Holland. There are literally hundreds 
of islands in this division, which in the 
golden days of the spice trade was the 
richest commercial region of the Indies. 
Today the trade in spices still goes on, 
but the importance of the Moluccas cen- 
ters in the islands of Ceram and Am- 
boina. Amboina was the second most 
important naval base of Holland in the 
East, while Ceram is interesting because 
its oil fields produce a high-grade fuel 
oil. 


Tortured, Dark New Guinea 


Poised like a huge albatross in full 
flight, guarding the eastern approach of 
the Indies Archipelago, is New Guinea, 
now known to every fighting nation as 
an allied advance base in the war against 
Japan. The western half of the island 
is Dutch and the rest British territory. 
Comparatively unexplored except for 
very recent petroleum development in 
the west, the island is wild, forbidding, 
and commercially unimportant, but of- 
fers many future possibilities in the ex- 
ploitation of forest products, woods, res- 
ins, and oils. A fairly large area around 
Meranke in the southeast corner of the 
Dutch part of New Guinea has been the 
seat of a band of refugees from Japanese 
aggression in the other islands of the 
East Indies. This was the only Nether- 
lands Indies territory not occupied by 
the Japanese in their invasion of South- 
east Asia and the islands. 


Wealth Is Agricultural 


It is difficult to conceive a more prom- 
ising land for agricultural development 
than the islands of the East Indies. For 
here is an extraordinary combination of 
rich soil, favorable climate, and geo- 
graphical features that enable their peo- 
ple to grow an almost unlimited variety 
of crops in great abundance. The early 
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A planting of cassava in Java. From the 
large tuber-like roots, often called manioc, 
tapioca is produced as an article of com- 
merce, but the Javanese use manioc as 
their main starch diet in place of our bread, 
or potatoes. These plants are 9 feet tall 


Dutch traders who had come only for 
spices soon realized the peculiar advan- 
tages of the land. Through successive 
centuries they therefore devoted their 
energies to building an agricultural pro- 
ducing area destined to become of ines- 
timable value to world trade and com- 
merce. 

The first two and a half centuries 
(1600-1850) of Dutch exploitation were 
confined to the production and export of 
such normal products as sugar, spices, in- 
digo, coffee, and copra. There were many 
periods of hardship and setbacks, but in 
general there was a gradual increase of 
cultivation and trade. 


Great Prosperity Comes 


Suddenly, during the last half of the 
nineteenth century, great changes in 
world commerce took place. Steam 
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navigation arrived, with larger ships 
and faster schedules. The Suez Canal 
opened in 1869, bringing the East and 
West into closer relationship. Europe 
and America started their rapid advance 
toward complete industrialization—gre. 
ating, almost overnight, new Markets 
and demands for new products, 

Dutch inventiveness and ingenuity rose 
to the occasion, and from 1870 to 1929 the 
Netherlands Indies constantly enlarged 
its sphere of activities, and poured into 
world trade channels a remarkable con- 
tribution from nonindigenous commogj. 
ties. Cinchona trees were brought from 
the Andes for quinine extraction; pe- 
troleum was discovered and exploiteg: 
and someone in 1882 brought to Java 33 
seedlings of the rubber tree Heyeg 
Brasiliensis. This was the beginning of 
the rubber industry in the Netherlands 
Indies, destined to become by 1937 the 
greatest factor in their economic de. 
velopment. In 1905 there were only 3,309 
acres under Hevea cultivation, but in 1937 
there were over 2,500,000 acres Producing 
latex for exports of the value of $164. 
091,000, U. S. currency, and accounting 
for 31.38 percent of all exports. 

All these cultures were vital to the 
economic life of the country, as shown by 





the fact that by 1925 they outranked jp | 


export importance all former commodi- 
ties, except sugar. Moreover, they ac. 
counted for nearly 75 percent of the 


$718,053,000 received from Netherlands | 


Indies exports in 1925. In the same year 
imports were valued at $328,640,000, leay- 
ing an export surplus of U.S. $388,117,000. 
The Netherlands Indies now had the rep- 
utation of being the richest colonial em- 
pire in the world. 


A Crisis Arrives 


All the world remembers the chaotic 
days of 1929 when an unprecedented fall 
in prices and monetary disturbances 
threatened to unbalance completely the 
economy of every nation. These were 
particularly difficult days for the East 
Indies. Here was a region with no 
means of support other than its exports, 
about to be deprived of its markets by 
new high tariffs of its customers and 
ever-decreasing prices. Full storehouses 
and thriving agricultural industries were 
about to be abandoned. Exports declined 
in value from a high of U. S. $765,845,000 
in 1920 to a low of U. S. $466,194,000 in 
1930. Whereas the export trade surplus 
in 1920 had been U. S. $381,644,000, by 
1930 it was only U. S. $122,879,000, a drop 
of more than 60 percent. 


Government Assumes Control 


The economic life and development of 
the Indies, which had been based entirely 
on its exports, was in danger. Some sort 
of stabilization was essential, and the 
government set itself to the task of re 
pair by establishing a system of controls 
and quota agreements. In the Indies, 
government had long been in big busi- 


ness by monopoly or control of a number | 


of the more important industries. Prac- 
tically the entire tin production was In 
government hands, so it is perhaps only 
natural that this commodity was the first 
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to be controlled. British tin producers, 
Dutch and Bolivian tin interests, met in 
1930 and entered into a voluntary agree- 
ment to restrict output, thereby hoping 
to stabilize price and production. But 
the result was most inadequate, with a 
reduction in output of only about 25,000 
tons, and some other arrangement had 
to be devised. 
On March 1, 1931, the East Indian, 


Malayan, Bolivian, and Nigerian tin mine 


owners entered into a formal agreement 
of control, to last until December 31, 
1933. Thailand joined with the others in 
September 1931. The sugar industry also 
was interested in raising the price of 
sugar by production control and joined 
in 1931 with Cuba, Germany, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Poland, Hungary, and Belgium in 
the well-known Chadbourne Plan. Tea, 
coffee, cocoa, and other major export 
crops were placed under regulation by 
agreement in 1933; and shortly there- 
after rubber, cinchona, and kapok also 
entered the restricted class of export 
products. At this same time it became 
evident that some control was likewise 
needed to guard production, import and 
distributing agencies, and even the trade 
with the Netherlands. An unusual and 
disquieting condition regarding imports 
was developing at this period, with native 
income declining more rapidly than the 
prices of imported products. 


Import N ecds Few But Vital 


The typical Javanese is a happy, cheer- 
ful individual, dressing simply. The 
women apparel themselves in gay sa- 
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rongs, a type of skirt made of brilliantly 
colored materials, individually patterned 
with native batik (wax printing) work, 
and a cotton blouse. The men also wear 
sarongs, or white drill tunic suits with 
white or colored headcloths, though for 
festive occasions the finest batiks are 
specially woven with silk and gold thread 
to give splendor to their ceremonials and 
dances. They grow, moreover, nearly all 
their own food—mainly of rice, fish, 
sweetpotatoes, or the starchy cassava 
(tapioca root), chilies, and fruit. Thus 
they need to buy little for domestic con- 
sumption except textiles and yarns. 

But these latter products loom large 
among imports from abroad, since there 
is practically only a minor domestic 
weaving industry. Until the crisis years, 
the Netherlands, Great Britain, and other 
European countries had enjoyed the bulk 
of trade in textiles and yarns. Then with 
the decrease of income, the native buying 
power, always small, sought articles at 
lowest prices regardless of quality. Here 
the gate opened to Japan’s opportunity. 
Native income probably averages from 
U. S. $50 to $60 a year for 80 percent of 
the population, $500 for 3 percent, and 
$25 for the remainder: prices therefore 
must be low on import articles for native 
consumption. 


Trade Relations Unbalanced 


Japan, a large producer of low-grade 
textiles, began vigorously pushing sales 
of its cheap cotton goods in 1929. The 
result was an alarming decrease in Euro- 
pean trade. So, when the yen was de- 





Courtesy Netherlands Information Bureau 


Gathering kapok pods from the Randu tree. These trees sometimes grow 90 feet tall, and 


are often used as shade trees for coffee plantations. 


harvested with long poles. 


Their silky floss, or “tree cotton,” 
preservers, pillows, and mattresses, and as a filler for surgical dressings. 


The pods do not fall off, and must be 
is used for stuffing life 
The seeds 


produce an oil almost identical with cottonseed oil, while the pod shells make good cattle 


fodder or, when green, human food. 
sometimes used for cleaning hair. 


The bark is used as a diuretic, and the leaves are 
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valued in 1931 and Japan’s monopoly 
threatened to shut off completely all 
other textile trade, drastic government 
action became necessary. In 1933 a 
Crisis Import Ordinance was passed em- 
powering the government to control im- 
ports, with quotas based on 1929-33 im- 
port figures of the various countries, and 
to include textiles, rice, corn, soybeans, 
beer, and cement. Results were not 
entirely satisfactory, but it did hold Jap- 
anese imports within certain not unrea- 
sonable bounds. 

Gradually controls were instituted to 
cover nearly all articles of foreign im- 
port for domestic consumption, and 
thus a basis was formed for the future 
commercial policy of the Netherlands 
Indies. The economic policy of the 
Netherlands Indies government put into 
effect through “crisis measures” of con- 
trol over certain exports, imports, and 
industries, combined with national and 
international cartels and agreements for 
the regulation of production and export, 
brought complete subordination of the 
economic resources of the country to 
government regulation. 


Review of Trade 1935-42 


Most of the depression measures were 
adopted on a temporary basis. But as 
foreign trade registered improvement, 
with export crops bringing better prices 
and commerce in general slowly moving 
toward normal, some agitation was at- 
tempted for relaxation of the crisis 
measures. The government, however, 
maintained that since there was no as- 
surance of permanent recovery it would 
be wiser to retain the controls, with such 
modifications as might be necessary to 
meet changing conditions. With a few 
exceptions and frequent alterations they 
remained, accordingly, in force up to the 
time of the Japanese invasion, 

By the end of 1935 the scar of the de- 
pression period had almost disappeared. 
One particularly notable event occurred 
on February 1, 1936, when the United 
States-Netherlands Indies Reciprocal 
Trade Agreement became effective. An- 
nual average of 1933-35 values of ex- 
ports and imports, which were $292,000,- 
000 and $182,000,000, respectively, in 
United States currency, so improved by 
1939 that the value of exports for that 
year was $413,000,000 and of imports 
$252,000,000—a recovery of about 60 per- 
cent. These figures clearly demonstrat- 
ed the rapid recovery possible to a com- 
pletely agricultural country of its trade 
and commerce, and the ability of this 
particular tropical land to meet supply 
and demand under changing conditions. 
In 1939 the Indies supplied an estimated 
86 percent of the total world pepper ex- 
ports, 65 percent of kapok, 37 percent of 
rubber, 33 percent of sisal hemp, 27 per- 
cent of coconut products, 24 percent of 
palm-oil products, 19 percent of tea, and 
5 .percent of coffee. Moreover, in the 
same year 90 percent of the world’s pro- 
duction of cinchona bark for extraction 
of quinine was furnished by the Nether- 
lands Indies, 19 percent of tin, 7 percent 
of bauxite for aluminum, 6 percent of 
sugarcane, and 3 percent of petroleum. 
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Ten commodities accounted for 85 per- 
cent of 1939 exports, as follows: 


1939 Percent 
Value, of 

1,000 U.S. total 

dollars export 

Rubber and gutta percha... 104.8 26.3 
Petroleum and products__.. 82.9 20.8 
Ea eS ee 41.1 10.3 
ln en ee 31.6 8.0 
i ce omnia’ esi ermine 30.5 i 
a 14.3 3.6 
cl See 13.5 3.4 
A ens os in pa erin 8.4 2.1 
a 6.3 1.6 
Cinchona bark and quinine. 6.0 1.5 


Prosperity Comes to the Native 


All this wealth of trade has been de- 
veloped and accomplished largely under 
foreign initiative—mainly Dutch, of 
course—for the native has been slow to 
change his individual economic instincts, 
as in some other oriental countries. Ar- 
ticles which advancing economy has de- 
creed essential to life, health, and happi- 
ness have been of small interest to the 
East Indian. He tills and harvests his 
principal food crops on the few acres he 
owns, he lives in a peaceful; quiet village 
with social standing, since there are no 
classes or special prerogatives in the vil- 
lage, and now and then he purchases a 
little extra rice, some dried fish, a plow, 
or simple hand implements out of his 
meager surplus income. 

Thus it becomes apparent that im- 
ports to the islands must have always 
been of minor importance in their econ- 
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omy. When the years of depression dis- 
rupted the security of the islands, how- 
ever, realization was born that the well- 
being of domestic life could be assured 
only by an expansion of their economic 
requirements. So when local purchasing 
power began to increase during the last 
half of the 1930’s a wave of industriali- 
zation swept the islands. Demands for 
imported goods rapidly increased. Tex- 
tiles, machinery, implements, iron and 
steel products, chemicals, and aircraft 
imports steadily mounted until the very 
moment of the Japanese invasion. 

While the preinvasion war _ tides 
rolled over Europe the tempo of the 
Indies’ trade had increased with amaz- 
ing speed. Exports formerly destined to 
European countries were reallocated to 
the United States and Asiatic Allied na- 
tions. Imports formerly from Europe 
now originated in the United States, 
Australia, India, and neighboring lands, 
as the Netherlands homeland and the 
entire European continent closed their 
doors perforce. Until the Japanese oc- 
cupation new bonds and relationships 
were formed, new markets were created 
which should be of benefit to all in 
future years. 


Wartime Conditions 


The picture of these luxuriant tropical 
isles converted to war production is not 
a pleasant one. Despite all the soft 
phrases of neighborly concern and pa- 
ternalistic emotions expressed by the 
Japanese conquerors, the information 
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A native girl picking coffee berries for America’s “cup of Java.” 
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‘seeping from this area describes g scene 


of constant pillage, carnage, and chao 
Undoubtedly the Japanese have re 
hindered in their efforts at “restoration” 
by the “scorched earth” policy the Dutch 
utilized to prevent all the resources of 
the islands from falling into the hand 
of the invaders. ' 


Japanese Exploitation 


Radio broadcasts by the Japanese Sent 
in English from Tokio and the Indies 
give us some clues, and information on 
the processes of their exploitation. yj). 
itary administration and direction per- 
vades every activity and phase of life 
in the islands, for the purpose of re. 
organizing the pre-war industry to meet 
the needs of Japan. Control bureaus 
and committees direct the production 
sale, and distribution of each important 
commodity. These broadcasts assert 
nevertheless, that “great advances” have 
been made in rehabilitation and eXpan- 
sion of production, tending toward a pro. 
gram of self-sufficiency in the varioys 
islands. Large new areas they report 
as now cultivated with rice, sugar, coffee 
and cotton under “new improved” cyl. 
tures imported by the Japanese. The 
plantations growing former export crops 
of rubber, tea, and tobacco have been 
enlarged. New minerals—jarosite, mer- 
cury, and molybdenite—have allegedly 
been mined. The broadcasters paint 
glowing pictures of the inauguration of 
beautiful health programs destined to 
bring long life and happiness to the 
natives. 

All these reports cannot be individu- 
ally examined here, but it is difficult to 
accept the claims of increased rubber, 
tin, quinine, coffee, and tea production— 
if for no other reason than that former 
world markets no longer exist, and the 
possible use which might be made by 
the Japanese of these products would 
not warrant even pre-war production. 
Even the broadcasters have contradicted 
the claims of increased production by 
saying that coffee and tea plantations 
have been converted to rice and vegetable 
growing, that rubber trees have been cut 
down and sugarcane has been cleared 
away to make way for more necessary 
crops. 

One thought and one purpose dictates 
the present administration policy—pro- 
duction for war. Commodities of all 
kinds are commandeered for the Japan- 
ese military or for shipment to Japan, 
leaving the native with bare subsistence 
rations. It is a fair assumption that the 
wealth and resources of the Netherlands 
Indies are being drained away under 
Japanese direction. 


Post-War Trade Potentialities 


Happily, however, not even the Jap- 
anese can take away the prime elements 
required for restoration of the islands’ 
future trade and commerce—a tropical 
climate, fertile soil, an abundance of re- 
sources, and a central geographical posi- 
tion: These natural advantages lie at 
the root of the successful development 
of the Indies during the last 300 years 

(Continued on p. 35) 
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British Banking and 
Finance During 1943 


HE CHANGING CHARACTER of the 

war during the past year had defi- 
nite repercussions on many phases of the 
British economy, and with the recent ex- 
pansion of operations on the European 
Continent may be expected to have as 
much but a different influence during 
1944. The problems and pressures that 
were of greatest concern 2 and 3 years 
ago were those associated with war mobi- 
lization and the attainment of peak pro- 
duction and coordination of all facilities 
for the one purpose of insuring victory 
as soon as possible. Obviously this could 
not be accomplished without extraordi- 
nary demands being made upon the 
financial community, particularly upon 
the banking institutions. 

In an article appearing in ForEIGN 
CoMMERCE WEEKLY, July 24, 1943, the 
statement was made that, with respect to 
Britain, the adaptation of the finan- 
cial system to the requirements of the 
war economy had virtually been com- 
pleted. Subsequent developments have 
only served to confirm the truth of this 
assertion. The magnitude of the task, 
however, has remained at its high level, 
but the system has now learned how to 
handle any slight increase without diffi- 
culty. 

It is still too early to begin active con- 
version of the economy back to a peace- 
time basis, but in the case of Britain 
there is little new to add to previous de- 
scriptions of the wartime economy. 
More and more vital questions relating 
to Britain’s post-war position are being 
debated in the press and in Parliament, 
and in a limited way British banks and 
cther financial institutions are beginning 
to plan and arrange for the day when 
the exigencies of war finance will be over 
and they will be called upon to serve the 
peacetime needs of industry; commerce, 
and government. 


Deposit Changes 


The stabilization of the war economy 
is observable in the returns of the Lon- 
don Clearing Banks at the end of 1943, 
which showed a continuation of the 
trends evidenced during the preceding 3 
years, including an increase of £403,000,- 
000 in total deposits. The fact that 
this rise was approximately £103,000,000 
greater than in the preceding year is 
partially explainable by reference to the 
introduction of tax-reserve certificates 
near the end of 1941. 

These certificates offered an alterna- 
tive to the holding of funds idle against 
anticipated tax payments and thereby 
were instrumental in causing a diversion 
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By Donavp F. Heatuerincton, Brit- 
ish Empire Unit, Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce 


of money away from the banks. Between 
the date of their introduction and March 
31, 1942, there was a rush of funds to 
them, and at the latter date the amount 
outstanding had reached £370,162,000. 
By the end of 1942, a little over a year 
efter their introduction, the amount out- 
standing had risen to £469,933,000. Dur- 
ing 1943, however, the rate of expansion 
in the amount outstanding declined from 
the previous level. 

Taking certificates and deposits to- 
gether, the total increase between De- 
cember 1942 and December 1943 amount- 
ed to only £580,000,000, compared with 
an increase of £753,000,000 in the pre- 
ceding year. These additions compare 
closely with the net increase in the na- 
tional income of £719,000,000 in 1942 and 
£568,000,000 in 1943. Obviously, for the 
most part the bank deposits have con- 
tinued to grow as the result of Govern- 
ment war financing. Indeed, in the 
words of The Economist, “Whatever may 
have been true in the past, it is almost 
wholly misleading today to regard bank 
ceposits as the fruit of voluntary absti- 
nence on the part of anybody.” 

The 1944 edition of the British White 
Paper on War Finance and National In- 
come and Expenditure continued the es- 
timates given previously for the distri- 
bution of bank deposits held by the 


clearing banks. From the summary table 
shown there, it may be judged that be- 
tween June 30, 1940, and the end of 1943 
personal deposits (net) increased by 57.5 
percent while other deposits—which in- 
clude the accounts of business concerns, 
financial institutions, and public author- 
ities—increased by 160 percent. The ex- 
planation for the comparatively small 
increase in personal deposits is quite 
likely to be found in the fact that higher 
taxes have eaten into personal surpluses 
and that a great part of the remainder 
has either been held outside the banks 
or invested in Government securities. 
During 1943 the increase in other depos- 
its was nearly twice as great in absolute 
money terms as the advance in personal 
deposits, possibly indicating a greater 
tendency on the part of individuals to 
hold liquid cash in anticipation of a sud- 
den need for it at the end of the war. 


TDR’s Continue To Rise 


On the clearing banks’ asset side the 
counterpart to deposit expansion was al- 
most entirely in the form of TDR’s 
(treasury deposit receipts), which rose 
by £411,000,000. In fact, for the first time 
total holdings of TDR’s exceeded invest- 
ments, and at the end of the year were 
higher by £153,000,000. The downward 
course of advances continued, although 
the total drop was considerably smaller 
than in 1942, and toward the end of the 
year there were some signs that advances 
had nearly reached their lowest point. 
In fact, in the early months of 1944 the 


Composite Balance Sheet of the “Big-Five” Banks 


{In million pounds] 





Item 


ASSETS 


Cash on hand and at Bank of England 


Balances with and checks in course of collection on other banks, items in transit 140.9 | 162. 


Money at call and short notice 

Bills discounted 

Treasury deposit receipts 

Investments 

Advances and other accounts 

Liabilities of customers for acceptances, endorsements, ete 
Bank premises 

Shares in affiliates and subsidiaries* 


Total 


LIABILITIES 
Capital paid up 
Reserve funds (including unpaid dividends) 
Current, deposit, and other accounts 
Acceptances, endorsements, etc 
Notes in circulation 


Total 


Dec. 31 


1941 1942 1943 

311.9 | 332. 6 | 362. 9 
4 | 183. 1 

110.5 | 105.8 | 113. 4 
149.7 | 172. 2 | 111.3 
671.0 | 782. 5 | 1, 169.5 
822. 2 | 934.8 | 957. 4 
702.9 672. 4 | 635. 1 
91.3 | 74.0 | 81.7 
36. 2 | 35. 5 | 34.9 
23.7 23.9 | 25.0 

3, 060.8 3, 296. 5 | 3, 674.6 
65. 6 65.6 | 65.6 
51.4 51.9 57.1 

2, 852. 3 3, 104.9 3, 473.1 
91.3 74.0) ° 78.5 

3, 060. 8 3, 296. 5 | 3, 674. 6 
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amount of advances showed a slight in- 
crease. Investments likewise tapered off, 
and there was relatively little change in 
the total amount held during the entire 
year. 


Conditions in the “Big-Five” 


Conditions in the “Big-Five” banks 
were the same as those in the clearing 
banks, as a whole, and reflected the same 
basic factors. Some indication of the 
changing trends on a comparative basis 
is furnished by the table on page 9 show- 
ing the composite balance sheet of the 
“Big-Five” as of December 31 of 1941, 
1942, and 1943. 

Four of the five banks showed approxi- 
mately the same rate of increase in de- 
posit holdings. The failure of the West- 
minster Bank to report the same propor- 
tionate increase as the others was at- 
tributed by the chairman to the fact 
that it was a comparatively latecomer in 
some districts where wartime production 
was most intensive, and therefore at a 
comparative disadvantage to the other 
banks long established in those areas, 
Only one of the group, the Midland Bank, 
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reported a lower profit for the year, as 
compared with 1942, and even here the 
reduction was so slight as to be insig- 
nificant. The combined profits of all the 
Big Five, before tax, indicated an ap- 
parent increase of approximately £1,- 
711,000 above the peak level of 1929 and 
£893,000 above the preceding year, or a 
net advance of 5.9 percent on the year. 
Dividends, however, remained § un- 
changed. This coincided with the re- 
sults for all of the English banks of which 
the bulk of the shares are held by the 
public. 

Despite the profit increase, it is stated 
that the banks have not yet reached the 
point where payment of the excess- 
profits tax is required. A year ago this 
matter created considerable discussion 
in both official and unofficial circles; in 
fact, to such an extent that the bank 
chairmen considered it advisable to de- 
vote a large part of their annual state- 
ments to the refutation of certain con- 
tentions and beliefs respecting the rela- 
tionship of the banks to EPT (excess- 
profits tax). The two theories which 
have been most commonly advanced in 
explanation of their continued immunity 





Head office of the Midland Bank. 
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from EPT are: (1) Substantial profits on 
the realization of investments in the Epp 
base years; and (2) a considerable offset 
against wartime profits in the form of 
writing down of German standstill bil}s 

A recent question in the House of Com. 
mons brought a statement from the 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury that 
an opportunity might be afforded before 
long when the whole matter of bank 
profits would be dealt with at length 
With earnings and profits higher byt 
dividends the same, the banks have been 
able to carry over the additional amounts 
in the form of reserves, including pro- 
visions for deferred repairs and re. 
building. 


Post-War Reconstruction 


The statements of the bank chairmen 
issued to the shareholders in January 
1944 tended to follow the pattern of the 
last few years. They were short and for 
the most part concerned with only one oy 
two major points, and, in accordance 
with the established wartime practice, 
were circulated in printed form rather 
than delivered as speeches before the 
annual meeting. In the last few years 
these statements, usually looked to with 
much expectation as authoritative re- 
views of economic developments and 
prospects, have contained little of gen- 
eral interest. Two years ago they were 
concerned almost entirely with the 
banks’ achievements in continuing their 
services in the face of extreme difficul- 
ties, while last year they were mainly 
devoted to a defense of the banking cys- 
tem. This year the statements were of 
considerably greater significance, since 
attention was largely focused on post- 
war prcspects for the United Kingdom in 
general and the banking system in 
particular. 

Some of the statements were consid- 
erably more explicit than others in their 
reference to the question of post-war 
banking policy, but all of tne chairmen 
indicated that the matter was being 
given serious thought. Lord Warding- 
ton of Lloyds Bank was the most definite 
of all the chairmen in discussing these 
prospects, expressing his firm belief that 
the capital market will remain closed to 
the general public for a time, and that 
the banks will be called upon to fill in 
the gap by supplying a large part of the 
funds needed for reconstruction and cen- 
version. He indicated that, to meet 
these pressing needs, the banks might 
have to depart from their long-estab- 
lished policy of refusing to lend at short 
or medium term any funds that would be 
employed for capital purposes. 

One note that was sounded in several 
statements was that aid to the small 
businessman must be available in the 
immediate post-war period. This em- 
phasis was placed with an eye to the fact 
that many large businesses have been 
able to accumulate, or through EPT 
refunds will accumulate, enough liquid 
capital to get a post-war start, whereas 
the smaller business concern and re- 
turning servicemen will not be in the 
same advantageous position. In this 
connection it is interesting to note the 
remark made by Mr. Christopherson, the 
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successor to the late Reginald McKenna 

chairman of the Midland Bank, to the 
effect that his bank would be anxious to 
extend aid to promising enterprises un- 
der good auspices, “support which shall 
be based as much upon the character, 
integrity, and business capacity of the 
porrower as upon the extent and nature 
of his own material resources.” 

When these statements became pub- 
lic, particularly that of Lord Warding- 
ton, there was an immediate tendency 
for some observers to conclude that a 
fundamental change in British banking 
policy was indicated. The subsequent 
statement of Mr. Colin Campbell, Presi- 
dent of the British Bankers’ Association, 
to the effect that “the banks have no in- 
tention of adopting the fatal continental 
system by which the banks became 
shareholders in almost every industrial 
concern,” forced a reappraisal of the 
previous conclusions. The revised con- 
clusion was that these statements meant 
merely a modification of traditional 
practice and not a shift to industrial 
banking as such. Nevertheless, as the 
Financial News noted, “it is equally cer- 
tain that banking assistance after the 
war will not be restricted by the ortho- 
dox pre-war conception of what consti- 
tutes a sound banking loan.” 

The Midland Bank was the first to an- 
nounce the partial implementation of 
the new policy when it designated a 
joint general manager as full-time head 
of a new department, where he would 
devote himself to the development of 
banking facilities designed to assist the 
resettlement in civilian life of men dis- 
charged from the services. Obviously, 
loans of this type must be of longer dura- 
tion than ordinary advances and loans 
which were granted by the banks prior 
tothe war. It may be expected that in 
the future other banks will follow much 
the same course, now that the way has 
been opened, and that there will be other 
developments along related lines. Cer- 
tainly, Lord Wardington’s remarks seem 
to foreshadow increasing assistance to 
industry through medium-term loans, 
the need for which was suggested by the 
Macmillan Committee as far back as 
1931. 

Some financial observers have sug- 
gested the formation of one or more sub- 
sidiaries by the banks, either together or 
individually, with the express object of 
catering to industrial financial needs of 
this type. So far, the banks have in- 
dicated little inclination to follow these 
suggestions, but undoubtedly their final 
decision will be influenced in large meas- 
ure by the policies and actions of the 
Government. 


The Question of Liquidity 


The ability of the banks to alter their 
pre-war policy and grant medium-term 
loans to business concerns is directly re- 
lated to their present liquid position, a 
point emphasized by nearly all of the 
bank chairmen. Thus, as Lord Ward- 
ington brought out, a return to the 
established ratio between advances and 
deposits would enable the clearing banks 
\o expand their loans to the public by 
Well over £1,000,000,000 without difficulty 
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Interior of a branch of Barclays Bank. 


and without laying themselves open to 
the charge that they were overextended. 
In fact, even then loans would be only 
50 percent of deposits. From other 
statements, it is obvious that the banks 
hope to resume normal lending after the 
war without disturbing their investment 
holdings, and that the cushion will be 
provided by ‘TDR’s and _ short-dated 
bonds. 

There has been a clearly observable 
trend toward greater liquidity in bank 
assets. Just prior to the outbreak of the 
war the banks’ ratio of liquid assets to 
deposits was 29.3 percent, with liquid 
assets consisting mainly of cash, call 
money, and bills. By November 1943 
these same pre-war liquid assets were 
only 19.2 percent of deposits. If TDR’s 
are included, however, the ratio im- 
mediately rises to 49.9 percent, certainly 
an abnormal state of liquidity. Never- 
theless, TDR’s cannot be considered as 
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representing quick assets in the same 
manner that cash and certain types of 
bills do, since they are nonnegotiable 
and are encashable only under limited 
conditions. In short, they cannot be 
called upon in the event of a strained 
cash position, except in extreme emer- 
gencies when the banks might be willing 
to utilize the discount facilities of the 
Bank of England. 

Taking TDR’s and investments togeth- 
er, at least 57 percent of the total assets 
of the clearing banks were represented 
by Government debt, since nearly all of 
the investments are in Government se- 
curities. Thus, in effect, the ultimate 
liquidity of the banks and their ability 
to extend commercial loans in volume 
rest upon the rapidity with which the 
Treasury can repay these debts. This 
problem opens up all of the questions 
connected with the financial decisions 

(Continued on p. 41) 
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Chemicals, Allied Products: 
Post-War Foreign Markets 


OST-WAR FOREIGN MARKETS 
for United States chemicals and al- 
lied products should be large, show an 
expansion from the peak peacetime level, 
and easily reach the figure of $276,900,- 
000° projected for the year 1948, inas- 
much as practically the entire industrial, 
economic, and social life of the world 
must use chemicals in some form and 
must use more and more each year. 
New chemical-consuming industries 
offer potentialities for larger trade in 
consonance with an increased general 
demand for end products. The lately 
established consuming industries, such 
as those making impregnated wood, ply- 
wood, plastics, and synthetic textile 
materials, along with additional chem- 
ical-manufacturing plants established 
recently or the old plants expanded as 
part of the industrialization of various 
foreign countries, call for ever-increas- 
ing quantities of chemicals. Manufac- 
ture of textiles, soaps, paper, foods and 
beverages, pharmaceuticals, toilet prep- 
arations, and glass has expanded greatly 
in most countries throughout the world. 
The steel industries, tanneries, petroleum 


'This figure differs from that contained 
in “Foreign Trade After the War” (a publica- 
tion of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce), for the group “chemicals and 
related products,” because of the inclusion 
in this article of naval stores, crude drugs, 
and vegetable dyeing extracts. 
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By A. H. Swirt, Chemical Unit, 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce 


refineries, and other chemical-consum- 
ing trades likewise have grown. 

Extension and improvement in trans- 
portation facilities—on a large scale by 
rail, air, and water, and on a smaller 
scale by individual automobiles and 
trucks—require huge amounts of chemi- 
cals and allied products in manufacture 
and upkeep of equipment. 

The foregoing is but an indication of 
the many reasons for continued general 
expansion in world consumption of 
chemicals and allied products. 

For many years the United States has 
been the world’s largest producer of 
chemicals and allied products, followed 
by Germany, the United Kingdom, 
France, Italy, the U.S. S. R., and Japan. 
Other countries in the Western Hemi- 
sphere, with the exception of Canada, 
have not been important chemical man- 
ufacturers. No figures on world pro- 
duction are available. 


The story of the expansion of the 


United States chemical industry since 
the approach of World War II must nec- 
essarily remain an incomplete one until 
the end of hostilities. Perhaps it will be 
sufficient to say that demands from the 
Allied Nations have been tremendous, 
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Chart I 


and the extent to which the industry has 
been able to meet them has been truly 
amazing. It has been conservatively 
estimated that total production has 
doubled since 1939. 

In recent years, however, chemica] 
manufacture has expanded considerably 
throughout the world, particularly in the 
British Dominions of Canada and Ays. 
tralia, and in South Africa, and India: 
in other countries becoming industria]. 
ized—Argentina, Brazil, Chile, and Mex. 
ico—and in still other countries which 
had comparatively small chemical-pro- 
ducing facilities prior to outbreak of the 
current World War—such as Spain. 
This chemical industrialization, never. 
theless, creates demand for larger 
amounts of other chemicals; it is wel] 
known that the chemical industry itself 
is its own best customer. 


Post-war competition from other of | 


the chemical-manufacturing countries 
will be keen, to be sure, but the United 
States can meet all fair competition fol- 
lowing the successful conclusion of the 
present conflict. (See chart I, Exports of 
Chemicals and Allied Products 1899- 
1942, wherein it will be noted that the 
chemical export trade reflects the gen- 
eral economic trend.) 


World Imports 


A total of $1,178,000,000 worth of chem- 


icals and allied products was imported in | 


1934 by all countries of the world, and 
$1,270,000,000 in 1938 (a small part esti- 
mated). The year 1938 is the latest 
year for which statistics are available for 
the majority of countries. Even 1938 
was not a peace year; war already was 
going on in the Far East and in Europe 
(Spain). With practically all countries 
becoming chemicalized, it is not unrea- 
sonable to expect a world importation of 
$1,397,000,000 by 1948, a 10-percent in- 
crease. Europe will continue in post-war 
years to be the leading consuming area, 
accounting for the largest percentage of 
the world’s purchases if Europe’s man- 
ufacturing industries are restored even 
in part. 

Countries of the Western Hemisphere 
are certain to take a greater percentage 
of the world’s imports in the future, 
owing to the marked development in 
their chemical producing and consuming 
industries. In this Hemisphere are 10- 
cated the world’s largest chemical- 
producing country, the United States, 
and those countries whose chemical- 
manufacturing industries have been 
growing in keeping with the general in- 
dustrialization—the Canadian chemical 
output being outstanding. 
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UNITED STATES EXPORTS OF CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PRODUCTS 
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The Far Eastern and African areas as 
a whole probably will record expanded 
chemical demand, but not on as large a 
scale as other regions. Some increases 
are sure to take place in China, and pos- 
sibly in the Netherlands Indies, Turkey, 
the Belgian Congo, Egypt, former Euro- 
pean colenies, and British Empire coun- 
tries—-Australia, New Zealand, and Union 
of South Africa. 


Value of World Imports, 1934 and 19388, by 
Principal Countries 


{In thousands U. 8. dollars} 





Area and principal countries 1934 1938 





Europe 653, 302 642, 81 
United Kingdom 104, 652 117, 306 
Germany 100, 500 84, 537 
France 76; 406 63, 061 

North America 157, 491 193, 410 
United States 06, 509 106, 462 
Mexico 10, 000 15, 236 
Canada 34, 500 43, 857 
Cuba 5, 308 0, 784 
Central America 3, 710 6, 245 

South America 57, 462 83, 897 
Argentina 16, 900 28, 870 
Brazil 22, 400 21, 501 
Colombia 4, 700 9, 000 
“hile 2, 400 7, 750 

Asia 196, 428 218, 277 
British India 44, O84 39, 247 
China 33, 700 28, 600 
Netherlands Indices 17, 666 28, 310 

Oceania 33, 744 48, 171 
Australia 21, 566 33, 000 

Africa on 79, 685 &3, 429 
Union of South Africa 18, 112 24, 700 
Egypt 17, 062 19,714 
Algeria and Tunisia 19, 896 15, 100 

Total 1, 178, 112 | 1, 269, 994 
Source: 1924—World Chemical Deve lopments in 1935; 
1938—compiled in Chemical Unit from various sources, 

Primarily official foreign trade statistics of fore ign 

countries, 


U.S. Chemical Exports 


Chart II shows the United States ex- 
ports of chemicals and allied products at 
the beginning of this century, when 
Europe was about the only area to which 
United States chemicals were shipped to 
any appreciable extent. At the time of 
the outbreak of first World War, and for 
10 years thereafter, other regions were 
purchasing United States chemicals in 
large amounts. This upward trend con- 
tinued until the depression overtook the 
world in 1929; the areas maintained their 
relative positions then and in the years 
of recovery. With the coming of World 
War II and the marked expansion in 
industrial production in general, the 
North American Continent surpassed 
Europe as the leading export area. 
Therefore, the marked growth in ship- 
ments from the United States to other 
countries of the Western Hemisphere is 
perhaps the most notable with respect to 
peacetime goods, and discussion will be 
confined primarily to this part of the 
world. 


Canadian Expansion and Trade 


Expansion of the Canadian chemical 
industry has been almost phenomenal, 
especially since 1939, when the huge war 
demands for chemicals and allied prod- 
ucts had to be met. The Dominion Bu- 
reau of Statistics in its release in May 
1944 “placed the value of chemicals and 
allied products made curing the year 
1943 at $653,462,000 (Canadian dollars) — 
an all-time high. This is an increase of 
30 percent over 1942 and more than four 
times the best pre-war total for this 
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group of industries. A part of this gain, 
however, is due to higher returns from 
shell-filling plants. Without these works 
the over-all increase was about 8 percent, 
which probably is nearer the general 
trend in the chemical field.” 

A close tie-up exists between the Ca- 
nadian and the United States chemical 
industry, many of the large concerns 
manufacturing in both countries. The 
final effect of the growth of the Canadian 
industry in the world chemical markets 
is an unanswerable question at this time. 
However, a brief review of the Canadian 
situation may indicate future trends. 

The growth of the Dominion’s chemi- 
cal industry since the end of World War I 
is evident from the value of products 
made, which has increased more than 500 
percent. In 1919 there were 429 plants 
engaged in the manufacture of chemicals 
and allied products with a selling value of 
products at works of $98,554,000. In 1929 
these figures had risen to 557 plants, with 
a value of products of $138,545,000. In 
1939, when industry was beginning to fill 
war demands, there were 797 plants pro- 
ducing $157,407,000, but the greatest ex- 
pansion occurred between 1941 and 1942, 
when the number of plants increased 
from 803 to 928 and value of products 
from $268,489,000 to $501,656,000. In 
1943 the number of plants decreased to 
918 (the decrease being chiefly in the 
less essential lines) but value of products 
were up to $653,462,000. 

Canada’s foreign trade in chemicals 
and allied products, although recording a 
less startling expansion, has advanced— 
imports of the same groups for which 
production figures are shown have more 
than doubled since 1919, and exports 
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have increased 50 percent during the 
period. In the report of the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics released in May, it 
was stated that “imports of chemicals 
and allied products amounted to $70,- 
500,000 in 1943, compared with $66,800,- 
000 in 1942. Exports increased to $86,- 
409,000 from $77,300,000 in 1942.” The 
United States has been Canada’s chief 
supplier of chemicals over the years, fur- 
nishing from three-fifths to four-fifths of 
the total imports, the greater part of the 
remainder coming from the United King- 
dom. 

With regard to exports, the United 
States usually has taken about one-half 
of the total, although with a wider for- 
eign distribution given to Canadian prod- 
ucts in recent years, the percentage has 
dropped somewhat. An article published 
in a Canadian periodical showed that 
exports of chemicals and allied products 
to the United States in 1943 amounted to 
43 percent of the total and to the United 
Kingdom to 26 5 percent, compared with 
37.9 and 40 percent, respectively, in 1942. 

Canada has been the largest, or second 
largest, individual market for chemicals 
and allied products over the years, inter- 
changing with the United Kingdom for 
first place. The following table shows 
the principal United States exports of 
chemicals and related products to 
Canada in 1937, 1939, and 1942. 


United States Exports of Principal Chem- 
icals and Related Products to Canada, 
1937, 1939, and 1942 


[In thousands of dollars] 





Group 1937 1939 1942 

Coal-tar products 2,708 | 3,630; 7,658 
Medicinals. | 1,607 | 2,575 4, 556 
Chemical specialties 6,312 | 8,036 | 16,483 
Industrial chemicals 6,465 | 7,898 | 18,979 
Pigments, paints, and var- 

nishes __ - agin -| 2,566 2,824} 4,942 
Fertilizers. --- - 2, 774 3, 120 5, 711 
Naval stores ; . 2, 130 1, 872 3, 193 
Sulfur - - inaiat 3,658 | 2,460; 6,476 





Source: Bureau of the Cersus. 
Compiled: Chemical Unit, Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce. 


Markets, American Republics 


Although Canada is the largest indi- 
vidual purchaser of chemical products in 
the Western Hemisphere, close to 
$100,000,000 worth of chemicals were 
shipped to other markets in this Hemi- 
sphere in 1942. This figure includes both 
finished chemical products—paints and 
varnishes, insecticides, medicinals, and 
toilet preparations—as well as those 
commodities for utilization in the man- 
ufacture of goods in the American re- 
publics. 

Briefly, consuming channels of chemi- 
cals and allied products in the American 
republics are the chemical industry it- 
self—textiles, soap and candle factories, 
tanneries, the paper industry, hat fac- 
tories, bakery and dairy products, foods 
and beverages, cigar and cigarette fac- 
tories, dry-cleaning establishments, su- 
gar and confectionery, photographic 
supplies, smelters and concentration 
plants, petroleum refineries, cottonseed 
mills, flour mills, glass factories, rubber- 
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Chart II 


goods plants, and mining and manufac- 
turers of iron and steel. 

The following table shows the marked 
improvement in the United States ex- 
ports during the 5-year period 1937-42, 
when the total exports to Canada and 
the American republics amounted to 
nearly $175,000,000—a figure surpassing 
shipments to the entire world for years 
preceding 1926: 


United States Exrports of Chemicals and 
Allied Products to Canada and American 


Republics, 1937 and 1942 


{In thousands of dollars] 





Country 1937 1942 
Canada 30, 224 76, 853 
Central America (total 4, 401 8, 877 
Costa Rica 348 99s 
Guatemala 577 1, 768 
Honduras 1, 211 1, 622 
Nicaragua 350 791 
Panama, Republic of 1,614 2, 827 
E] Salvador 301 87) 
South America (total 18, 254 51, 199 
Argentina 5, 297 13, 302 
Bolivia 295 1, 163 
Brazil 3, 490 12, 884 
Chile 1, 342 5, 420 
Colombia 2, 992 6, 074 
Ecuador 345 1, 240 
Paraguay 38 | 106 
Peru 1, 387 4,781 
Uruguay 709 1, 801 
Venezuela 2, 359 4,428 
Other American republics (total) 12, 880 37, 309 
Mexico 7, 002 | 24, 457 
Cuba 5, 161 | 11, 322 
Dominican Republic 526 | 1, 003 


Haiti_. 191 527 


Grand total. _. 65, 755 





ARGENTINA 


Argentina’s industrial development has 
been considerable during the past decade, 
but agriculture is still the “prime mover” 
in its economic welfare. Although the 
chemical industry is comparatively 
young, during the 5 years, 1935-40, value 


of products manufactured by the chemi- 
cal industry increased 60 percent in value, 
to a total of 215,262,000 Argentine pesos 
($64,000,000) in 1940. Included in the 
Argentine official manufacturing statis- 
tics are a few items not classified as 
chemicals by other countries, such as 
vegetable oils, paste, salt, natural tan- 
ning extracts, and candles. In addition 
to products made by the chemical in- 
dustry, many chemical products are pro- 
duced by other branches, such as dairy- 
ing, livestock, meat packing, and wine 
making. Tartaric acid is a significant 
example of the direct result of the war 
on Argentine industry. A wartime prod- 
uct of the wine-making industry, tartaric 
acid, has helped materially to relieve the 
shortage of this commodity in world mar- 
kets. 

Imports of chemicals and allied prod- 
ucts into Argentina have fluctuated 
greatly during the periods under discus- 
sion but, with the exception of the dips 
during the two depression periods, they 
have for the most part been upward. 
The United States, United Kingdom, and 
Germany have been the leading sup- 
pliers to this market. 

During the year immediately preceding 
the outbreak of World War I, the United 
States shipped $2,800,000 worth of chem- 
icals and allied products to Argentina; 
10 years later, in 1923, $5,300,000 worth 
were shipped. At the outbreak of World 
War II, this figure had risen to $7,000,000 
and by 1942 to $13,300,000. 


BRAZIL 


Brazil has been one of the largest con- 
sumers of chemicals and allied products 
in this Hemisphere during the present 
century. Exports from the United States 
increased from $2,000,000 at the outbreak 
of World War I to over $5,000,000 at the 
outbreak of the present war, and 
nearly $13,000,000 in 1942. 

Throughout this period, industrializa- 
tion of Brazil—including the creation of 

(Continued on p. 44) 
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Plastics Situation—Brazil 


HILE THE PLASTICS molding 

industry in Brazil is of relatively 
recent growth, its trend has followed the 
general pattern of development char- 
acterizing this industry in other coun- 
tries. Galalith and “ebonite” of local 
manufacture have been used for some 
time in the production of miscellaneous 
products for which these materials can 
be employed to advantage, and consid- 
erable quantities of cheap articles pressed 
from pyroxylin sheets and rods, obtained 
at low cost from Japan and Germany be- 
fore the outbreak of hostilities, were 
available to supply a price market. 

While domestic galalith has remained 
available during the war period (al- 
though at greatly increased prices owing 
in part to shortages of formaldehyde for 
its manufacture), the supply of low-cost 
pyroxylin has been cut off, and, by Bra- 
zilian Decree No. 5428 of April 27, 1943, 
“ebonite” is no longer available except for 
certain restricted uses. The use of 
higher-grade synthetic resins in local 
manufacturing activities has progres- 
sively increased along with the growing 
demand for miscellaneous plastics prod- 
ucts to meet specifications of heat, mois- 
ture, and acid resistance. Before the war, 
Germany was the most important source 
of these plastics materials, the consump- 
tion of which, however, was not large in 
the pre-war period. 

During the years 1939-41, inclusive, a 
relatively rapid expansion in the industry 
in Brazil was reflected in an augmented 
consumption of plastics materials and an 
increasing variety of articles produced 
for the consumer as well as the manufac- 
turing trade. The technical processes 
employed, particularly in the thermo- 
plastic field, were improved, and larger- 
scale production through the use of in- 
jection machines was initiated. 


Wartime Shortages’ Effect 
g 


In 1942 the industry was confronted 
with an acute shortage of raw materials 
for which it was dependent upon imports. 
At the same time, the demand for plastics 
articles and synthetic resins for their 
manufacture was unprecedented in the 
industry. The situation was accentu- 
ated by the fact that Brazil’s supply of 
many plastics articles, formerly im- 
ported, as well as aluminum and other 
“substitute” metals, were also forcibly 
curtailed. 

According to official Brazilian figures, 
imports of “Bakelite and similar prod- 
ucts” were reduced from an average of 
116 metric tons in the 3-year period 
1939-41 to 79 tons in 1942. The imports 
of phenol (not produced in the country) 
used in the local manufacture of bakelite 
were reduced from an average of 145 
metric tons to 44 tons in this period. Im- 
portations of formaldehyde were likewise 
drastically curtailed. Some urea-for- 


By ALDENE BarrINcTON LEsLIE, Eco- 
nomic Analyst, U. S. Embassy, 


Rio de Janeiro 


maldehyde molding compositions were 
imported from Great Britain during 1940 
and 1941; in 1942 these supplies were 
radically reduced. Likewise, Brazilian 
statistics indicate that miscellaneous 
“Plastics materials or synthetic resins, 
not specified” were curtailed from an 
average of 94 metric tons for the 1939-41 


period to 56 tons during 1942. These — 


official classifications embrace synthetic 
resins used in the plastics molding indus- 
try as well as in the paint industry. 


Thermosetting Plastics 


The consumption of phenol-formalde- 
hyde and urea-formaldehyde resins for 
compression molding during 1941 has 
been estimated to have totaled over 250 
metric tons. In addition, more than 100 
tons of phenol-formaldehyde were said 
to have been consumed in the paint in- 
dustry in that year. 

The difficulties encountered during 
1942 by Brazilian manufacturers who 
were acutely in need of raw material 
gave rise to a black market, particularly 
in phenol-formaldehyde resin. It is re- 
ported that phenolics were sold by some 
individuals and concerns for as high as 
90 cruzeiros (US$4.50) per kilogram. Be- 
cause of the negligible imports of phe- 
nol and formaldehyde, the supplies of lo- 
cally compounded “bakelite” also became 
scarce. As a result of the acute situa- 
tion, the prices of the domestic com- 
pound, when available, were consider- 
ably higher, and the quality inferior, as 
compared with the landed cost of the 
imported product. 

In some instances large stocks were 
able to cushion temporarily the effects of 
the situation which confronted Brazilian 
molders and fabricators. Where com- 
patible with their manufacturing proc- 
esses and end products, less strategic 
plastics materials were sought to substi- 
tute for those which could no longer be 
obtained, although lack of technical 
knowledge and equipment tended to han- 
dicap firms in making such adjustments. 
Experimentation with possible substi- 
tutes of Brazilian origin was undertaken, 
but in most instances the industry was 
also dependent upon imported plasticiz- 
ers and various other raw materials 
equally critical, and reports on the suc- 
cess of these endeavors were not particu- 
larly reassuring. In 1942 and 1943 
many firms whose plants were entirely 
dependent upon phenolics or urea-for- 
maldehyde were forced to curtail opera- 
tions to a fraction of capacity. Some of 
these firms installed injection machines 
for the use of cellulose acetate—a plas- 
tic material which firms believed to be 


in less critical supply than the thermo- 
setting resins during the earlier period 
of the war. 

Toward the end of 1943 the improve- 
ment in the supply situation of phenol 
and urea-formaldehyde resins permitted 
molders te increase their production 
schedules to some degree. The bulk of 
the phenolic compounds are used in the 
manufacture of electrical plugs and oth- 
er equipment, telephone and radio ac- 
cessories, parts for machinery, various 
items for military purposes, containers, 
closures, buttons, and sundry items. Be- 
cause of its attractive color properties, 
urea-formaldehyde is used primarily for 
buttons and buckles, domestic utensils, 
novelties, containers and closures, toys, 
and similar commodities. The increased 
purchasing power and demand in Bra- 
zil have enabled firms to sell their pres- 
ent output at attractive profits. 

There has been little opportunity or 
need as yet to develop a molding indus- 
try for the many specialized products 
manufactured in countries that are more 
industrialized or where the industry has 
been longer established. By and large, 
the molding machines in use in Brazil 
are outmoded and are not conducive to 
mass-production schedules. When con- 
ditions warrant, however, it is expected 
that considerable improvements will take 
place in plant installations and manu- 
facturing methods in order to provide 
more efficient production schedules to 
meet competition and, possibly, develop 
export outlets to neighboring South 
American countries. 

It is the present opinion of Brazilian 
molders that in the post-war period, pro- 
vided prices are equitable, local require- 
ments for thermosetting plastic mate- 
rials will be supplied almost exclusively 
by imports of the prepared resins and 
unfinished forms. Moreover, when the 
supply of these materials becomes freely 
available, it is believed that the market 
demand and developments in the indus- 
try will provide an outlet in Brazil for 
at least 500 tons per year of these ma- 
terials. 


Injection Molding Industry 


Concurrently with developments in 
the thermosetting plastics molding in- 
dustry, an even more pronounced expan- 
sion has taken place in Brazil’s facilities 
for molding thermoplastic materials. At 
the outbreak of hostilities in 1939 only 
a handful of firms in Brazil used cellu- 
lose acetate plastic materials, and the 
few injection molders then in existence 
preferred to employ polystyrene,- which 
was available from Germany at rela- 
tively low prices. With this material be- 
coming more critical during the war 
period, the demand has recently been 
concentrated on cellulose acetate. 

(Continued on p. 34) 
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Reports Submitted by Offices (in Latin America) of the U. S. Foreign Service 


Brazil 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Rio de Janeiro) 


The Brazilian Federal Foreign Trade 
Council has under consideration a pro- 
posal of Dr. Walder Sarmanho, the 
Brazilian Commercial Counselor at 
Washington, to establish a Brazilian 
Government purchasing office in the 
United States. Brazilian press comment 
supports this proposal, if limited to Gov- 
ernment purchases, but foresees danger 
through elimination of competition if 
commercial transactions are affected. 

An Electrical-Material Industry Com- 
mittee, the purpose of which is to foster 
the electrical-material industry in Bra- 
zil, was established by the Government 
on August 25. The Committee, which is 
directly responsible to President Vargas, 
will organize a company with the par- 
ticipation of Government capital for the 
establishment and operation of such an 
industry. One of the members of the 
committee said, in a press interview, 
that the new domestic industry is ex- 
pected eventually to supplant foreign 
supplies of electrical equipment. 

The United States recently increased 
the Brazilian fuel-oil allotment. The 
measure will assist in relieving the trans- 
portation problem in Brazil, as it will 
release, for the transportation of other 
essential materials, a number of railway 
cars which have been used solely for wood 
hauling. Effective September 1 the gaso- 
line ration for taxis in Rio de Janeiro 
was reduced from 50 to 40 liters per week. 
It was found that the higher ration, 
which was in effect only during August, 
could not be retained. 

Fresh milk may not be used in Rio de 
Janeiro for the manufacture of ice cream, 
candies, cakes, or other semiluxury items 
during the 60 days following September 
1. This order of the Coordinator of Eco- 
nomic Mobilization was taken because of 
a seasonal shortage of milk which is un- 
usually serious this year because of the 
long period of dry weather experienced 
in the State of Rio de Janeiro and in 
southern Minas Gerais. The institution 
of meat rationing in Rio de Janeiro has 
been tentatively announced for Septem- 
ber 16. In this case the seasonal short- 
age has aggravated the general shortage 
of meat which has been developing for 
some time. 

The necessity of obtaining prior im- 
port licenses for rubber goods purchased 
abroad was stressed in a notice issued 
August 22 by the Export-Import Depart- 
ment of the Bank of Brazil. The import- 
license requirement applies to both nat- 
ural and synthetic rubber goods. 

A 10-year plan for the construction of 
air-raid shelters was issued by the Na- 
tional Civil Defense Service on August 25. 


All new and reconstructed buildings, 
with the exception of small structures, 
must provide for shelters. 


Peru 


(From the U. S. Embassy, Lima) 


General business conditions continued 
favorable in Peru during August, and the 
immediate economic outlook is promising 
as a result of a satisfactory sugar yield, 
improved cotton-crop prospects, and the 
renewal of the Over-All Metals-and- 
Minerals Agreement. As the result of 
favorable weather conditions the sugar 
crop is now estimated at 400000 metric 
tons, while the reduced prevalence of 
insect pests has improved cotton pros- 
pects notwithstanding the continued 
shortage of labor and fertilizer. 

The renewal of the metals-and-min- 
erals agreement on August 25 provides 
for maximum purchases of 125 percent 
of 1942 exports of Peruvian copper, lead, 
and zinc, together with their precious- 
metal contents. Tungsten purchases 
were unspecified as to quantity. The 
agreement provides for termination on 
6 months’ notice and for revision of 
quantities or prices for copper, lead, and 
zinc on 3 months’ notice. The Superin- 
tendent of Banks is now requiring that 
commercial banks insist upon a 30-per- 
cent deposit when opening commercial 
credits in order to guard against specu- 
lative merchandise and foreign-ex- 
change purchases. Banks will hereafter 
endeavor to induce clients to settle ex- 
change when opening credits and to 
make the required deposit in foreign 
exchange. 

The 1945 budget estimate of the Min- 
istry of Finance which has been sub- 
mitted to Congress for debate totals 
514,500,000 soles, or 54,900,000 soles above 
the budget for 1944. Following the ter- 
mination of the bakers’ strike, upon pay- 
ment of a 10-percent wage increase, the 
labor situation in Lima has become 
easier, 

Bolivia 
(From the U. S. Embassy, La Paz) 

Business conditions in Bolivia during 
August evidenced a slow decline as rail 
transportation difficulties restricted de- 
liveries of Argentine merchandise. The 
number of Argentine freight cars on loan 
to Bolivia has been considerably reduced. 
Businessmen are anxiously awaiting the 
termination of the European war and the 
negotiations for a new tin price—both of 
which factors are expected to have far- 
reaching effects on Bolivian economy. 
Until those issues are settled, no accurate 
forecast of future business trends is 
possible. 


The Government is continuing to re. 
strict the sale of foreign exchange except 
for articles of necessity. The total 
amount of exchange allowed for all pur. 
poses during August was $1,850,000 and 
£45,000 sterling. The curb rate of ex. 
change has been stable around 59 
bolivianos to the dollar for some time, 
or about 18 percent above the controlled 
rate. As in immediately preceding 
months the number of protested drafts 
continues to decline because credit facili. 
ties are being denied poor risks. Among 
other factors, a series of bankruptcies 
throughout the country is affecting credit 
conditions, and wholesalers are becoming 
exceedingly wary of extending liberal] 
credit even to established merchants. 

The cotton textile shortage has been 
alleviated to some extent by greater im- 
portations from Brazil, although Brazil- 
ian prices are rising rapidly. Merchants 
are generally avoiding an accumulation 
of large stocks. 

Wool imports from Argentina have 
fallen sharply, and mills are seeking to 
have the United States allow Bolivia a 
cotton-yarn quota—with the intention 
of mixing the cotton with wool. The 
situation with respect to tools and other 
metal articles has eased somewhat, and 
businessmen are confident that the sup- 
ply will now continue to increase. 

Preferences for United States and 
British goods of all kinds are becoming 
more pronounced as goods produced in 
neighboring South American countries 
are having difficulty in competing on a 
price or quality basis. A sharp increase 
has occurred in applications to transfer 
orders from one consignee to another as 
original consignees are unable to pay for 
the merchandise. This condition has 
been occasioned to some extent by the 
practice of many Bolivian importers of 
placing identical orders with more than 
one American firm as a hedge against 
rejections. 

Increasing labor unrest at the mines 
is reducing the output of tin to some ex- 
tent and is reflected in the reluctance of 
mine owners to make new capital invest- 
ments looking to the maintenance of 
; reduction 


Ecuador 
(From U. S. Consulate General, Guayaquil) 


Business and economic conditions in 
Ecuador during August were affected by 
unsettled political conditions and the 
increasing demands of labor. The credit 
situation in some activities, especially 
agriculture, has eased somewhat owing 
to the liberalization of farm credits by 
the Government or Government-con- 
trolled banks. As a result, funds are 

(Continued on p. 37) 
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Argentina 


Economic Conditions 
GENERAL SUMMARY 


Argentine prosperity, continued gen- 
erally unimpaired during May and June. 
Indexes for employment and hours of 
work maintained a peak level, and the 
index for wage payments reached a new 
all-time high. The administration was 
watchful of the rising cost of living, and 
price controls (enforced to prevent in- 
flation) were reasonably successful. 
Outstanding acute shortages included 
tires, coal, machinery replacement parts, 
plastics, certain chemical products, tool 
steel, and other high-grade industrial 
steel. News of the invasion of Europe 
did not affect adversely either the Stock 
Exchange or the exchange situation. 
Although the tonnage of exports for the 
first half of 1944 was small compared 
with pre-war years, values were high, and 
the Central Bank continued to accumu- 
late large reserves of foreign currency 
abroad. 

The weather during the months of May 
and June was generally favorable for 
agricultural products, Export surplus 
estimates were high in most grains. 
Higher prices paid for grain crops of the 
past harvest, combined with a compul- 
sory reduction in land rentals of 15 per- 
cent, contributed to a better economic 
condition for grain farmers. Extremely 
high prices for cattle, sheep, and hogs 
provided large incomes for the livestock 
industry. 

Outstanding developments included 
the Government taking over administra- 
tion of the Buenos Aires Transport Cor- 
poration and the establishment of semi- 
official or mixed companies for the manu- 
facture of ferro-alloys, special steels, 
chrome, and chrome products. Bids 
also were requested for the establishment 
of a mixed company to construct a steel 
mill. Important Executive decrees in- 
cluded antidumping legislation, a census 
of public-service concessions and modi- 
fication of the basic expropriation law. 
A commercial] treaty was signed with 
Spain on June 3. 

In foreign trade, Argentina showed an 
export trade balance 63 percent over that 
of the corresponding period last year, 
and an increase of 256 percent over the 
corresponding period of 1942. Exports 
for the first 6 months are exceeded in 
value only by the year 1937. The in- 
crease in value of exports over the cor- 
responding period of last year was 34 
percent, while volume increased 41 per- 
cent, 

The volume of imports into Argentina 
increased 16 percent compared with the 
corresponding period of 1943, but was 
Still 56 percent less than the average im- 
ports for the corresponding period of the 
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years 1935-41. There were marked de- 
creases in imports of chemical and phar- 
maceutical products, oils and paints, 
iron and other meals and their manu- 
factures, whereas increases occurred in 
textiles, paper, and wood and rubber and 
their manufactures. Brazil has become 
Argentina’s most important supplier of 
imports, accounting for more than the 
United States and the United Kingdom 
combined. 

General wholesale and retail sales lev- 
els were satisfactory, and trade indexes 
of domestic business showed improve- 
ment. Cost-of-living figures showed 
substantial increases as compared with 
1939. 

Government revenues during the first 
5 months of 1944 were less than in the 
corresponding period of 1943, principally 
as a result of the drop in income-tax col- 
lections. Foreign-exchange holdings of 
the Central Bank continued to grow 
despite the repatriation of sterling loans 
from Great Britain and conversion of 
dollar balances to gold and its repatria- 
tion from the United States. A tem- 
porary rise in the dollar exchange rate 
occurred as a result of purchases for 
remittances to Uruguay when a scar- 
city of Uruguay pesos developed; estab- 
lishment of foreign-funds control by 
Uruguay caused a drop in the dollar rate. 
The Ministry of Finance announced the 











The Cover Picture 





Rice Terraces 


Rice terraces in the hills of West 
Java form the subject of our cover 
picture this week. The scene illus- 
trates the varied agricultural prod- 
ucts of the Netherlands Indies. In 
the terraces are young rice shoots 
but lately transplanted; on the 
right a wind-frayed banana plant 
thrusts out from lesser shrubbery; 
in the central background an areca 
palm stands alone, but there is a 
cluster of areca palms to its right, 
and coconut palms in between. 
Coconut palms also stand at the 
left between the terraced field and 
the glimpse of highway. 


























conversion, at 34% percent, or redemp- 
tion at par, of the balance of the 4- 
percent national issues still exempt from 
income tax; a new issue of 100,000,000 
pesos of 3'4-percent Internal Credit 
Bonds; and the conversion, at 4 percent, 
or redemption at par, of the 412-percent 
tax-exempt issues of the municipality 
of Buenos Aires. There was renewed 
on May 3, for a period of 6 months, 
20,000,000. francs of the Swiss franc loan 


‘ of 40,000,000 contracted in 1938. The 


Province of Buenos Aires called for re- 
demption at par the issues of seven 
municipalities bearing interest at 544 to 
7 percent or offered in exchange 4%4- 
percent bonds of the Province. 


AGRICULTURE AND LIVESTOCK 


Improved conditions for grain farm- 
ers and almost unprecedented prosper- 
ity for the livestock industries resulted 
in a generally satisfactory outlook for 
these segments of Argentine economy. 
Recent Government estimates for major 
crop production are as follows: 


Metric tons 
WO oo ek ck ce eae 6, 800, 000 
Th a la a aide es dh ecg ea sa aad 8, 983, 000 
SAOOOG ais 6 nc covtmticd anaes 1, 573, 000 
CI isis stoiehecieh sas ok aks hankea es ceasch ginuia 924, 800 
ON ian ness nied date ives emetic 718, 600 
Da ui ccstchaliaiteicin ca phan sieieieaekiea te oblaeg aaeh raed 557, 200 
QOCtee kn fea ee 104, 400 


Exports of wheat during the shipping 
season beginning December 1, 1943, were 
larger than a year ago, but stocks on 
July 1 were still excessive and burden- 
some. Total wheat carry-over was 
7,700,000 metric tons. Of the total lin- 
seed supplies, 1,925,000 metric tons were 
earmarked by the Government for 
crushing. Exportable stocks were 
215,000 metric tons on July 1. Crush- 
ing of more than 1,100,000 metric tons 
for fuel is not likely during the year 
ending December 1, 1944, so the stock 
situation is more liberal than the fore- 
going estimate would indicate. How- 
ever, reluctance on the part of growers 
and dealers to sell at the Government 
price of 9.25 pesos per 100 kilograms and 
willingness to speculate on higher prices 
have brought about stocks in the hands 
of growers and dealers of between 
300,000 and 500,000 metric tons. The 
Regulating Board for Agricultural Pro- 
duction has not offered linseed for ex- 
port, pending a reexamination of stocks 
in relation to domestic requirements. 

Corn exports and the use of corn for 
fuel has been small, and as a result 
stocks on July 1 totaled approximately 
8,000,000 metric tons. The limited use 
of corn for fuel is attributed to the large 
production of linseed expellers and other 
oil cakes which are preferred for fuel, 
both because of price and convenience 
of burning. 

With record crushings of linseed and 
sunflower seed, the Argentine Govern- 
ment lifted the export embargo on oil 
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cakes and meals on the condition that 
an export fee of 25 pesos per ton is paid 
to the Regulating Board. Speculative 
interest carried prices of sunflower seed 
to about 2 pesos higher than the guar- 
anteed minimum price of 13 pesos. The 
cotton-crop estimate of 104,400 metric 
tons has been exceeded only once, when 
in 1942-43 the production was placed at 
107,890 metric tons. 

Livestock production continued to im- 
prove. Pastures were good, and exports 
of beef for the first half of the year were 
on the high 1942 level. There were 
record hog receipts. The decision by the 
British Ministry of Food to take 20 per- 
cent of the Argentine exportable surplus 
of pork in the form of pork cuts, thereby 
involving more trimming of fat, will re- 
sult in an exportable surplus of approxi- 
mately 50,000 metric tons of lard during 
1944. With liberal supplies of corn at 
prices which were low in relation to hog 
prices, hogs were being fed to heavier 
weights than a year ago. 

Production of butter is increased. 
Monthly production during 1944 has ex- 
ceeded past records. 

Exports of wool, particularly of coarse 
wools, were better than a year ago, but in 
relation to total production and carry- 
over, the volume of exports was moder- 
ate. Local market prices continued firm, 
supported in part by speculative buying 
and by Government loans on coarse 
wools. 

Government estimates of exportable 
surplus of grains, in metric tons, as of 
July 11 were: Wheat, 4,900,000; linseed, 
200,000; corn, 5,400,000. Packing-house 
slaughterings of cattle, sheep, and hogs 
during the first 5 months of 1944 in- 
creased 6 percent, 8 percent, and 14 per- 
cent, respectively. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Foreign trade in the first 6 months of 
1944 showed a favorable balance of 714,- 
328,000 pesos against favorable balances 
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of 436,998,000 and 200,722,000 pesos dur- 
ing the corresponding periods of 1943 and 
1942, respectively. 

Total value of exports during the pe- 
riod under review amounted to 1,178,- 
350,000 pesos, compared with 881,245,000 
pesos during the corresponding period of 
1943. Marked increases in shipments of 
specific products over last year include 
meats, wool, dairy products, wheat, 
wheat flour, rye, oil cakes, stearic acid, 
glucose, and leather manufactures, such 
as ladies’ handbags and billfolds. The 
most important countries of destination 
of Argentine products, in terms of value, 
in order of importance, were: United 
Kingdom, 36.8 percent of the total; 
United States, 22.3 percent; Brazil, 8.2 
percent; Sweden, 3.1 percent; Chile, 2.8 
percent; Spain, 2.8 percent; Union of 
South Africa, 2.6 percent; Switzerland, 
1.8 percent; Peru, 1.7 percent; Mexico, 
1.4 percent; Paraguay, 1.3 percent; Bo- 
livia, 1.2 percent; Uruguay, 1.1 percent; 
and Portugal, 1 percent. 

Imports of strategic raw materials 
and products for the first 6 months of 
1943 and 1944, as compared with 1940, 
are indicated in the following table: 


[In metric tons 





Product 1940 1943 1044 


Rubber and manufactures 6, 435 286 500 
Fuel and lubricating oil 2, 085,714 432,950 | 499, 371 
22, 651 


Nonferrous metals 82,988 | 34, 658 { 

Machinery and vehicles 78,328 | 7,469 6, 652 
Iron and steel 360,159 | 42, 476 27, 866 
Paper 118, 742 | 46, 700 74, O85 


Textiles 59, 185 | 32, 246 40, 070 





Brazil continues to be the main sup- 
plier of Argentina’s imports, 31 percent 
of the total for the period under review 
having originated in that country. This 
amount is approximately twice that 
supplied by the United States and more 
than that of the United States and 
United Kingdom combined. The United 
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States supplied 15.6 percent ang th 
United Kingdom, 10.8 percent. 4 


COMMERCE 


The most outstanding development in 
the field of rationing was the Creation 
of the National Ration Council, amo 
the broad objectives of which is the de 
sirability of finding means of decen. 
tralizing the industries of the country, 
thereby stimulating growth of rupg} 
populations. 

The cost-of-living figures of the Sec. 
retariat of Labor and Social Planning fo, 
May 1944 show increases ranging from 
15 percent to 25 percent over those of 
1939 in all items, except rent, which 
shows a decrease of 20 percent. The in. 
crease in food cost is placed at 15 per. 
cent, household goods 25 percent, lighting 
22 percent, clothing 19 percent, genera) 
expenses 20 percent. 


LABOR 


Wages during the first 5 months of 
1944 showed an increase of 10 percent 
compared with the corresponding periog 
of last year, while the index figure 
(1937100) stands at 161. The number 
of workmen employed during the above 
period was up 4 percent over the first 
5 months of 1943, the index figure being 
128. The Government gave its atten. 
tion to the problem of social security and 
ordered the creation of a National Coun. 
cil of Social Planning to unify and con. 
trol national pension funds. The Ser- 
retariat of Labor and Social Planning 
also announced that a pension plan for 
industrial and commercial employees is 
under consideration, and trade and 
workers’ organizations have been asked 
to appoint delegates to a committee 
which will study this problem. 

The Government also issued a decree 
whereby wage increases are to be made 
to packing-house employees. All workers 
in packing plants, whether permanent, 
temporary, or on piece work, are to be 
guaranteed a minimum of 60 hours 
work every two weeks. The decree states 
that the National Meat Board will dis- 
tribute the increased expenses in such 
a way that these will be borne equally 
by industrialists and cattle breeders. 


TRANSPORTATION DEVELOPMENTS 


During May and June urban trans- 
portation in Buenos Aires became in- 
creasingly difficult because of the short- 
age of tires and repair parts. Resort 
was made to a number of expedients, 
none of which proved adequate. Failure 
of the City Transport Corporation to 
comply with an amortization of 10,000,000 
pesos on their debenture issue, which 
was held by the Government, resulted in 
the Government taking over administra- 
tion of the entire transport system. 

The Government expropriated the un- 
completed Constitucién-Parque Chaca- 
buco subway line, which was turned 
over to the Control Commission of the 
City Transport Corporation. A portion 
of the line was inaugurated immediately 
and the remainder is expected to be com- | 
pleted in the near future. The Govern- 
ment also expropriated 23 subway cals 
belonging to another company for use in 
this subway line. 
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In an effort to meet the difficulties 
peing faced by the Argentine railways 
in their attempt to provide adequate 
transportation services with the limited 
supply of rolling stock, new priorities for 
railroad shipments were established by 
decree No. 10,920 of May 3. 

Total number of ships arriving at 
Argentine ports during the first 6 months 
of 1944 were 755 as compared with 587 
during the corresponding period of 1943. 
Total deadweight tonnages were 4,113,138 
and 2,621,090, respectively. However, 
many vessels arrived in ballast. 

By Government decree the Posts and 
Telegraph Department, which has been 
operating as a dependency of the Minis- 
try of the Interior, has been declared an 
autonomous department, and is author- 
ized to control posts, telegraphs, wire- 
less communications, and the like. Some 
25,000 men and women are employed by 
the Posts and Telegraph Department at 
this time. 

All ports throughout the country have 
been declared military zones by decree. 
This measure has been taken to afford 
adequate protection for ships and port 
installations and as a control against 
smuggling. 

EXPROPRIATION 


Beginning late in April the Argentine 
Government instituted a series of ex- 
propriations of private properties. The 
first of these was the Compafia Prim- 
itiva de Gas de Buenos Aires. 

Although expropriation of electric 
plants within the country began several 
months ago, the tempo was increased 
considerably during May and by June 
19 six companies or plants belonging to 
an American campany had been ex- 
propriated. 

An Executive decree was issued June 
23 providing for a census of public-serv- 
ice concessions. The main purpose of 
the decree, as stated in its preamble, is 
the study and adoption of a regime which 
will result in more effective and coordi- 
nated control over public services and 
which will facilitate restitution to the 
State of all services which, since they 
affect. vita] interests of the nation, can- 
not continue in the hands of private in- 
terests, 

Expropriation of the Buenos Aires 
Waterworks Co. (a British-owned con- 
cern, which includes installations in 
Avellaneda, Lomas de Zamora, and Al- 
mirante Brown) went into effect on May 
19. Negotiations have been under dis- 
cussion for some time and the company 
finally agreed to accept the Govern- 
ment’s offer, which will be paid from 
blocked sterling funds. 

All power and light plants of the 
provinces of Buenos Aires, Mendoza and 
Corrientes have been subjected to gov- 
ernment control. 


PusLic WorKsS AND CONSTRUCTION 
ACTIVITY 


The program to be carried out by the 
Ministry of Public Works during the 
present year was approved by decree 
which fixed at 260,000,000 pesos the sum 
to be invested in public works. The 
maximum established for this budget 
amounts to 310,000,000 pesos. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


More than 8,000,000 pesos are to be 
invested in the highway which unites 
Argentina and Paraguay. On the route 
to Paraguay which forms a part of the 
Pan-American Highway System, two 
road stretches will be constructed be- 
tween Vera, Malabrigo, and Reconquista. 
The works include 70 kilometers of 
paved road and eight bridges with a total 
span of 550 meters. 

The National Board of Education’s 
1944 building plan includes the Theo- 
dore Roosevelt School in the Federal 
Capital, 32 schools in the Provinces, and 
19 in the National Territories. 

Private-construction permits issued by 
the municipality of Buenos Aires during 
the first half of 1944 numbered 10,136 
valued at 156,415,696 pesos, as compared 
with 7,774 permits valued at 98,110,618 
during the corresponding period of 1943. 
The permits covered 1,151891 square 
meters during the first 6 months of 1944 
as compared with 915,882 square meters 
during the corresponding months of last 
year. 


DOMESTIC INDUSTRY 
A National Institute of Technology 


was created under the Ministry of Agri- 
culture for the purpose of promoting the 
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scientific and industrial progress of the 
country by improving methods of proc- 
essing the country’s raw products. The 
Department is to work closely with pri- 
vate industry to promote industrial re- 
search, guarantee the quality of indus- 
trial products, and declare the necessity 
of export certificates in certain cases. 
Commercial and industrial firms may be- 
come associate members of the Institute. 

On June 19, the Ministry of War an- 
nounced the organization of a semi- 
official company for the manufacture of 
chrome and chrome products. The plant 
is to be erected in the Province of 
Cordoba. 

The Government also called for tend- 
ers to be presented September 15 for the 
formation of a mixed company to manu- 
facture steel. The new entity will be 
expected to reach an annual production 
of 150,000 tons of ingots and other semi- 
finished materials. The establishment 
will include a steel-rolling mill capable 
of an annual production of 350,000 tons 
and its location will be in the immediate 
vicinity of one of the Rio Parana ports. 

On July 13 another mixed company of 
the same nature was formed for the 
elaboration of ferro-alloys and special 
steels. The General Bureau of Military 




















Pertinent Comments on World Economy Today 


[Being one of a series of excerpts from books, pamphlets, and speeches] 
“Canada Lives by Exports”: A Canadian Official View 


Canada has now a total export trade that has been running for some time 
at a level of roundly $3,000,000,000 (Canadian) a year. It will help us to 
appreciate the size of this trade if we recollect that in the 20 years from 1919 
to 1939 there was not a single year when the value of Canada’s exports reached 
or even closely approached one-half of that figure. In 1939, including some 
wartime husiness, it amounted to just $925,000,000. 

All Canadians may well be proud of the extent to which the country today 
is shipping goods abroad, for the volume of Canadian exports is one of the 
best indicators of the power of Canada’s economic “punch” in the prosecution 
of the war. Nevertheless, if Canadians are to keep their feet on the ground, 
they must not lose sight of the fact that 75 to 80 percent of the present exports 
belongs in the category of wartime business, and only 20 to 25 percent in the 
category of regular peacetime commercial exports. These figures may not be 
strictly accurate, but whatever margin of error they contain will not affect 
their broad significance. 

When the war is ended the Dominion’s export trade will have to be swung 
back as rapidly as possible to a 100 percent peacetime basis. This will be the 
biggest commercial task in Canada’s history. If the proportions of present 
export business represented by wartime and peacetime exports were reversed, 
the process of conversion would loom up less formidably. Taking them as 
they are, the magnitude and the importance (to Canada) of the job that lies 
ahead can hardly be exaggerated. 

There are many who believe that too great reliance has been placed in the 
past upon the search and the competition for export markets, and that indi- 
vidual nations must put greater dependence in future upon domestic policies 
to maintain employment and prosperity. Granted that great progress may 
be made in that direction, the fact remains that external trade must continue 
to be an important constituent in the economic welfare of most countries. 

Canada is one of the younger countries, whose development has been based 
to an unusual extent upon export markets. Whole regions of the Dominion 
and many of its major industries have always depended and still depend upon 
exports for their prosperity. Years hence their reliance upon exports may be 
much less than it is today. But the immediate prospect—the prospect for as 
far ahead as most of us are able to see—is that many sections of Canada and 
many of the greater Canadian industries must continue to live by exports. 


(From a recent statement by Hon. James A. MacKinnon, Canadian Minister of 
Trade and Commerce, appearing in the official Commercial Intelligence Journal, 
Ottawa.) 
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Manufactures is forming this mixed 
company. 

Another mixed company was estab- 
lished consisting of the General Bureau 
of Military Manufacturers and a local 
chemical firm for the production of syn- 
thetic rubber and other chemical prod- 
ucts. The capital of the new company 
is 4,500,000 pesos, of which the Govern- 
ment is contributing a third. The pro- 
duction of thioprene by the company is 
reported to be in pilot-plant stage. 
Production of between 350 and 500 kilo- 
grams monthly is now being subjected to 
field tests. 

The petroleum region of Comodoro 
Rivadavia was declared a military zone 
May 3. It is reported that the State 
Oilfields (Yacimientos Petroliferos Fis- 
cales) have discovered petroleum 175 
kilometers from Comodoro Rivadavia. 
It is also stated that despite the scarcity 
of materials, the State Oilfields are con- 
tinuing explorations with encouraging 
results. Indications are that the new 
bore will be an important one, the pre- 
cise value of which will be ascertained 
when trials at various levels are com- 
pleted. 

Yacimientos Petroliferos Fiscales an- 
nounced during early part of 1944 that 
installation has been completed for the 
manufacture of possibly 150,000 liters 
of isopropyl] alcohol. 

Production of motion pictures con- 
tinues, but distribution is at a standstill 
because of the lack of film for making 
copies. Competition between American 
companies and the domestic industry 
was heightened by discussions with the 
Government over a proposed decree 
ordering a national picture to be shown 
on each program with an American pic- 
ture, the national film to receive a 40- 
percent return on the gross income. An- 
nouncement of the decree has been 
postponed. 

Numerous branches of the chemical 
industry in Argentina have suffered the 
effects of diminished supplies of raw 
materials. Utilization and development 
of numerous substitutes have taken place 
in the production of paints and varnish, 
insecticides and fungicides, calcium car- 
bide, heavy chemicals, such as sodium 
sulphide and barium chloride, gelatine, 
of which exports were sent to the United 
States, and others. Production of so- 
dium hypochlorite, sulfuric acid, hexa- 
methylenetetramine and acetyl salicylic 
has had to be discontinued. 

The glass industry, favored by con- 
tinued shortage of tin plate, has pro- 
gressively increased its production. 
Recent arrangements were made be- 
tween one of the largest glass plants in 
Argentina and an American company, 
whereby the former would be licensed to 
manufacture pyrex glass in Argentina. 

While the activities of the cement in- 
dustry have been materially affected by 
the shortage of fuel oil, the Argentine 
Government has taken steps to assure 
adequate supplies of cement for ex- 
panded Government construction ac- 
tivities, and to arrange for this industry 
to utilize a part of its installations for 
experiments in producing iron. 

Tanneries, which had suffered reces- 
sion during 1943 because of inadequate 
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Belgium’s Economic Posi- 
tion Affected by Nazis’ 
“Labor Requisitioning” 


As the Allied armies proceed to- 
ward the complete liberation of 
Belgium, the thoughts of many 
persons interested in that nation 
turn to the economic phases of its 
immediate future and the salient 
factors likely to influence the re- 
sumption or readjustment of Bel- 
gian industry and business. One 
such factor is the available labor 
force, and the question at once 
arises: what about the workers 
forcibly “impressed” by the Nazis 
to labor for the benefit of the 
Reich? 

Pertinent to this problem is a 
statement just issued by the Bel- 
gian Information Center in New 
York that the total number of Bel- 
gian workers put to forced labor by 
the Nazis or actually deported to 
Germany had mounted to “between 
490,000 and 500,000.” 

The German requisitioning of 
Belgian labor, says the statement, 
had affected particularly the work- 
ers in the ports of Antwerp and 
Ghent (both of which have just 
been freed by Allied military ac- 
tion) and in the textile trade. 

For this reason the numbers of 
workers taken from Flanders have 
been exceptionally high in relation 
to other areas of Belgium— 
amounting in all to perhaps as 
many as 300,000. 























supply of chrome tanning materials, 
seem to be operating normally as a re- 
sult of heavy receipts of bichromates, 
shipped from South Africa. 

In connection with post-war planning, 
an important decree has been issued by 
the Government to foster and protect 
domestic industry. If implemented, ex- 
isting industries will be protected against 
foreign competition by direct subsidies, 
by additional import duties, and by im- 
port restrictions. 


Bolivia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Reexportation of Various Items Re- 
stricted.—Scrap iron, rubber goods, shel- 
lac, and steel drums cannot be reex- 
ported from Bolivia without authoriza- 
tion, according to an announcement by 
the Ministry of Economy. In order to 
obtain such sanction, it is necessary to 
advertise in the press that such goods 
are available. Then, if no one indicates 
an interest in the goods, their exporta- 
tion will be authorized. On the other 
hand, if there is a demand for the goods 
within the country, authorization for 
exportation will be withheld. 

Quinine: Subject to Export Duties 
and Exchange Control.—Quinine ex- 
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ported from the National Quinine Pag. 
tory in Bolivia will not be exempt from 
“additional” export taxes, according to 
a note from the Ministry of Finance to 
the Director General of Customs, dateg 
May 29, 1944. No more quinine can be 
exported by this factory without first 
presenting to the customs a Certificate 
from the Banco Central de Bolivia show. 
ing that 100 percent of the value of for. 
eign exchange of quinine exported has 
been sold to the bank. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 
12, 1943, for announcement of the decree of 
April 21, 1943, levying an additional export 
tax of 12 percent of foreign currency yalye 
of the product on domestically manufactureg 
products made from national raw materials, | 


Brazil 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Mobilization of the Textile Industry 
The Brazilian textile industry has 
been mobilized under the Executive Tex. 
tile Commission, to be known as the 
C. E. T., within the Ministry of Labor, 7 
Industry, and Commerce, by the proyj- | 
sions of decree law No. 6,688 of July 13, ; 
1944, published in the Diario Oficia] of | 
July 15, and effective from that date, 7 
Mobilization of the textile industry js | 
justified in the preamble of the law on | 
the grounds of textile commitments 
with respect to the needs of the inhabi- 
tants of liberated areas and of the Bra- 
zilian and United Nations armies, 

The decree law provides for the in- 
tensifying of production, the fixing of 
quotas, and the general administration — 
of the law by the Executive Textile Com. © 
mission. The Commission is to be com- 
posed of eight representatives of the in- 
dustry chosen by the directors of the 
textile industrial syndicate, five mem- 
bers representing governmental minis- 
tries and agencies, and a president des- ~ 
ignated by the President of Brazil. 

Labor currently employed in the tex- 
tile industry is frozen in the industry 
and to the employer within the industry, 
except for specifically authorized trans- 
fers initiated by the C. E. T. Among the * 
exceptions is the right of the C. E. T 
to order the transfer of employees from 
one establishment in the textile indus- 
try to another, if both are located in the 
same city. Violation by workers is 
punishable under the penal code. 

By the decree law, hours of work are 
extended to 10 hours per day with over- 
time pay after 8 hours. Night work, not 
exceeding 8 hours, is authorized for 
women. 

Furthermore, the decree law requires 
textile enterprises to obey the regula- 
tions of the Commission. Violations of 
the job-freeze by employers is subject to 
fines up to 5,000 cruzeiros. Failure w 
comply with other regulations or dire¢- 
tives of the Commission may result in 
the invocation of State intervention in 
management. 
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Exchange and Finance 


Intent to Depreciate Cruzeiro Dé. 
nied—The Brazilian Finance Minister 
issued a public statement on August I@ 
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emphatically denying that the Govern- 
ment has any intention of making any 
change in the value of the cruzeiro 
through a reduction in its value rela- 
tive to the dollar. This statement was 
made to allay the effects of a rumor that 
the depreciation of the cruzeiro by 
about 50 percent was contemplated. To 
emphasize the strength of the cruzeiro, 
he Bank of Brazil reduced its exchange 
rates for dollars and the buying price 
for gad. Rates for currencies other 
than the dollar were also adjusted down- 
ward. 

The »ontinued shortage of dollar ex- 
change»xperienced by commercial banks 
arose rom the curtailment of coffee 
sales exports in the expectancy 
of an i. rease in the ceiling price in the 
United States. The Bank of Brazil, 
howevr, which has a large supply of 
dolles, has met all demands so that 
tere has been no shortage in the mar- 
ket as a whole. 

In according with decree law No. 

4,155 of July 31, 1944, contracts for the 
urchase and sale of exchange may now 

made for periods in excess of 12 
onths. This measure was adopted to 

eliminate the necessity for the extension 

of contracts occasioned by delays in the 

arrival of goods caused by the shipping 
:, situation. 


. Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Raw Wool: License Required for Im- 
portation.—In order to import raw wool 
intc Brazil, it is necessary to obtain a 


». permit from the Export-Import Depart- 


ent of the Bank of Brazil, according to 
the provisions of the Department’s no- 
tice No. 66 of May 31, 1944. This notice 
s in accordance with notice No. 944 of 

sthe Ministry of Finance, published in 
the Diario Oficial of May 10, which au- 
thorized the Bank of Brazil to place 
imports of raw wool under a license re- 
quirement. 

Mineral Products: Subject to Export 

strictions.—Mineral products may be 
fexported only after the issuance of clas- 

isification, appraisal, and standardization 
‘certificates by the National Department 
fof Mineral Production (D. N. P. M.), ac- 
cording to the provisions of Brazilian 
decree law No. 6636 of June 28, 1944, 
published in the Diario Oficial of June 30. 

The order provides that at export ports 
where the D. N. P. M.’s technical services 
are not available, agencies or testing 
agencies for the classification, appraisal, 
and standardization of mineral products 
may be created. On proposal made by 
the D. N. P. M., the Minister of Agricul- 
ture may delegate powers to Federal, 
State, or municipal bodies, or to any 
capable entity for the issuance of the re- 
quired certificates. 

Among the minerals and ores subject 
to classification and appraisal are: Talc 
(lava grade for insulation) , clays, barite, 
bauxite, beryl, coal, cassiterite, cobalt, 
columbite, chromium, iron, galena, gems 

, (diamonds, precious and semiprecious 
ones), gypsum, graphite, magnesite, 
anganese, mercury, mica, molybdenum, 

nickel, industrial quartz, tantalite, vana- 
dium wolframite, rutile. 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


Ipecac: Export Control Established.— 
The exportation of ipecac roots has been 
placed under the control of the Export- 
Import Department of the Bank of Bra- 
zil by an administrative order of the Co- 
ordinator of Economic Mobilization, No. 
243 of July 6, 1944. 

The order gives the Export and Import 
Board exclusive right to buy and sell 
ipecac roots, destined either for domes- 
tic industry or for export, and to estab- 
lish export quotas. 

The preliminary provisions to this or- 
der give as the reason for the measure 
the regulation and improvement of the 
supply of ipecac roots for national lab- 
oratories, permitting at the same time 
the exact determination of the amount 
of exportable surpluses available. 


Transport and Communication 


Panair do Brazil Further Augments 
Service. An indication of the antic- 
ipated greater post-war volume of air 
traffic in Brazil is the constantly increas- 
ing number of, as well as changes in, 
the routes of Panair do Brazil. 

On March 7, 1944, Panair do Brazil 
inaugurated a night air service between 
Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo for express 
only with 1 round trip daily; this became 
a passenger and express service on May 
1. On July 10 it was increased to 2 flights 
daily. On July 12 both the Rio de 
Janeiro-Belo Horizonte service and the 
Rio de Janeiro-Sao Paulo-Belo Horizonte 
service were augmented by 2 additional 
flights weekly. Further expansion and 
changes occurred on August 1 when the 
Rio de Janeiro-Sao Paulo-Porto Alegre 
service was raised from 7 to 10 flights 
each week. Four of these are direct to 
Porto Alegre from Sao Paulo, and the 
others alternate with stops at Curitiba 
and Florianopolis. 

The Rio de Janeiro-Sao Salvador- 
Bahia line was inaugurated with 4 flights 
per week, 2 on the coastal route via 
Vitorio, Caravelas, and Canavieriras, the 
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other through the interior via Belo Hor- 
izonte and Montes Claros. This service 
gives the capital of the State of Bahia 
12 flights weekly to Rio de Janeiro. The 
Rio de Janeiro-Belem-Rio de Janeiro 
service now has 9 instead of 7 flights 
each week, of which 6 follow the regular 
coastal route and 3 the more direct in- 
terior route with stops at Barreiras. 

Even with this increase in the number 
of flights, Panair do Brazil cannot ade- 
quately satisfy traffic demands, and pas- 
senger reservations, it is stated, still must 
be made several days in advance. 


Canada 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


New Electric Refrigerators For Hos- 
pitals Only.—Release of new electric re- 
frigerators in Canada for domestic use 
ceased after August 31, 1944, according 
to an announcement of the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board. 

Production of electric refrigerators 
was stopped in 1942, but limited numbers 
were released to dealers during 1943 from 
stocks built up before manufacture 
ceased. Since April 1 of this year re- 
leases have been at the rate of 100 per 
month. 

At the present time only 225 new do- 
mestic-type electric refrigerators are left 
in stock in Canada—the equivalent of 1 
day’s production in normal times. These 
will be held for the use of hospitals. 

It was announced that production 
facilities of companies normally making 
refrigerators are fully occupied with es- 
sential war work at the present time. 
From 6 to 9 months will be required be- 
tween authorization of any civilian pro- 
duction and the appearance of the ma- 
chines on the market, according to the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board. 


Transport and Communications 


Revenues of Canadian National Rail- 
ways.—The gross operating revenues of 
the Canadian National Railways in June 
1944 showed a further reduction com- 
pared with the corresponding month last 
year. The total in June amounted to 
$37,389,000, representing a decrease of 
$1,871,000. During the first 6 months of 
1944 the operating expenses decreased 
from $29,892,000 to $28,954,000 and net 
earnings dropped by $933,000 to $8,- 
435,000. Aggregate net earnings for the 
half year totaled $40,983,000 against 
$44.935,000 for the comparable period in 


1943. Chite 


Transport and Communication 


Railway Station To Be Constructed in 
Santiago.—The State Railways of Chile 
is to construct a new station with ample 
office space on the site of the present 

~Mapocho Station a few blocks from the 
center of Santiago. This station is the 
point of arrival and departure of the 
electric line between the capital and Val- 
paraiso. The cost is expected to run into 
millions of pesos, and about 5 years will 
be required to complete the project. 
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Construction has begun on the north 
wing. 

The new station is to have ample wait- 
ing rooms, restaurants, stores, postal and 
telegraph facilities, and telephone 
booths. Generous parking space for 
automobiles will be provided. When 
the station is completed, freight trains 
can be unloaded at a new depot nearby, 
leaving the new terminus exclusively for 
passenger travel. 

The State Railways plan, it is reported, 
to expropriate about 30,000 square meters 
of land in the vicinity of the Alameda or 
Central Station of Santiago with the 
intention of using it for an increased 
fleet of trucks destined to amplify its 
house-to-house freight and baggage 


China 


Economic Conditions 


Recent discussion in China of post- 
war trade gives evidence of a developing 
realistic outlook. Emphasis is placed on 
the need for expansion of agricultural 
production and increased exportation of 
agricultural commodities. Opening of 
the Ledo-Burma Road will have little 
effect on the influx of consumers’ goods, 
since the road will not be made available 
to civilian use. The maximum amount 
of freight which can be transported over 
the road per month is 90,000 tons—all 
for military requirements. 


COMMODITY-PRICE INCREASES RETARDED 


The rise in commodity prices was re- 
tarded this past summer to less than 5 
percent, a situation fairly comparable 
to conditions existing in September and 
October last year. Prices of raw cotton, 
cotton yarn and cloth, tobacco, and 
paper showed a slight upward tendency. 
The black-market price of salt was twice 
the official rate. It has been announced 
that salt would be put upon a per capita 
ration basis, with each person allotted 1 
catty (14% pounds) per month. The at- 
tempt of the Provincial Commodity Price 
Control Bureau (formed during July) to 
register all commodity stocks, including 
rice and other grains, and to have them 
placed on the market with the approval 
of the Commission, at reduced prices, 
met with little success. Efforts are be- 
ing made to organize families of local 
government officials and university facul- 
ties into groups, to engage in cooperative 
enterprises for food preparation and 
textile production to supplement their 
bare subsistence salaries. 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE RATES IMPROVE 


The gold bullion market fell off during 
July from quotations of about CN$27,000 
(selling) and CN$25,000 (buying) per 
liang to CN$22,500 and CN$20,000. 
United States currency prices declined 
some 20 points—from CN$200 to CN$180 
per $1 for $50- and $100-denomination 
notes, and during July the sale of drafts 
at the rate of CN$115 per $1 was initi- 
ated by the United Clearing Board of 
Missions, Educational and Relief Agen- 
cies. 
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TAKE 17 FROA ME. BROTHER - 


WEVE STILL GOT A BIG JOBTO DO! 





Navy Dept.—lIncentive Division. 


INTEREST IN UNITED STATES MACHINERY 


Chinese firms in the southwestern 
area display increasing interest in the 
purchase of textile-mill equipment in the 
United States, and one firm is making 
inquires relative to cigarette-manufac- 
turing machinery. A growing desire to 
establish connections with American 
firms dealing in machinery and indus- 
trial supplies has also been evident. 


Cuba 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Railroad Equipment and_ Rolling 
Stock: Imports To Be Accorded Duty- 
Free Entry When Made By Railroad 
Companies During Specified Period.— 
Railroad companies operating in Cuba 
may, during the 3-year period beginning 
August 10, 1944, import rolling stock, 
equipment, and materials from the 
United States on a duty-free basis, in 
accordance with decree No. 2396 pub- 
lished in the Official Gazette of August 
10, 1944. Railway companies taking ad- 
vantage of this exemption from pay- 
ment of duty must use the imported 
materials for repairs and replacements. 
They may not sell such equipment with- 
in 5 years of importation unless the im- 
port duties are paid, according to the 
decree. 


Transport and Communication 


Railway Revenues.—The demands 
upon Cuban transport facilities during 
the second quarter of the year were con- 
siderably greater than during the com- 
parable period in 1943 and revenues were 
correspondingly higher. Total revenues 
of the United Railways of Habana dur- 
ing the second quarter of 1944 totaled 
4,069,962 pesos compared with 3,602,573 
pesos in the corresponding period last 
year. Revenues during the first quarter 
of 1944 were 4,543,190 pesos against 3,- 
852,760 pesos in the comparable period 
in 1943. 
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During the fiscal year July 1, 1943 
to June 25, 1944, the revenues of the com- 
pany totaled 14,573,705 pesos compared 
with 13,203,456 pesos in the Preceding 
fiscal year. 

Street-Railway Traffic, Habana. 
Street-railway traffic in Crwog Was 
heavier in the first half of this vear than 
in the corresponding period of 1943 
Revenues of the Habana Electric Rai. 
way Co. for the period January? to June | 
25, 1944, totaled 2,578,398.85 p os com. 
pared with 2,135,953.73 pesos la. year. 

Passenger traffic handled %y the 
Omnibus Aliados, the princ Jal bys 
transportation company servin Habana 
and vicinity, is reported to hve been 
higher in the second quarter of jhis year 
than in the corresponding riod of 
1943. ; 

Number of Telephones in Haana In. 
crease.—The number of telep nes jn 
Habana, Cuba, increased by 80 units 
during the second quarter of 19. whi 
in the corresponding period of 1943 th, 
gain amounted to only 359. Severe 
thousand requests for connections have 
not been filled because of a lack of facij 
ities and materials. 


Egypt 


Economic Conditions 





—- 


Business conditions in Egypt‘ d 
the second quarter of 1944 reflected the 
trend established early in the war Ey. ? 





penditure by Allied military orgs dig 
tions in the country and high pr. es fo 
such Egyptian products as could find @ 
export market continued to provide fy 
employment and purchasing pcwer 
excess of the available supply of goods, 











AGRICULTURE 


Increases in crop prices and a sk- 
age of fertilizer, conditions existing « _« 
the outbreak of war, continued tc in 
fluence agricultural activity. Crop pre 
pects for 1944 appeared good except or 
the wheat crop, which suffered fron rust 
and which will probably be insufk.cia 
to supply Egypt’s needs until the 3’ 
harvest. 

The final estimate for the 1943- 
cotton crop, issued in June by the Mini. 
try of Agriculture, was 3,569,498 kantars 
of 99.01 pounds, which was 663,239 ken- 
tars less than the preceding year’s pro- 
duction. This decline, combined with 
the continued restriction on cotton acre- 
age, resulted in a slight reduction in 
stocks on hand for the cotton year. 

A military order issued on Apri 10, 
1944, provided for government purchase 
of the 1944 wheat and barley cror by 
requisition. Similar action was t’ 
last year. This year, however, the - 
ernment was to pay 400 piasters per 
ardeb of wheat (330.75 pounds), as com- 
pared with 300 piasters the year before, 
and 250 piasters per ardeb of barley 
(264.6 pounds) as against 220 piasters. 


’ 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Both import and export trade tt 
mained under a strict system of licen: 
during the period under review. Neve 
theless, the total value of foreign tra‘ 
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in the early months of 1944 was much 
higher than in the corresponding period 
of 1943. During the first 5 months of 
each year there was a surplus in the 
value of imports of about £E7,000,000. 
The country’s balance of payments, how- 
ever, remisned positive, probably because 
of large expenditures by the Allied forces. 

The total value of imports during the 
frst 5 months of 1944 was 24 percent 
higher than it was during the corre- 
sponding veriod of 1943; increased re- 
ceipts of tobacco, petroleum products, 
and coffe accounted for most of the ex- 

nsion. fran, which shipped large 
quantities of oil, was the principal source 
of supply closely followed by the United 
states an. the United Kingdom. 

The va ue of exports showed an ex- 
pansion o 63 percent over the preceding 
year. Cc ton accounted for 77 percent 
of the tot 1], while other products shipped 
abroad ir quantities included rice, petro- 
1ym pro iucts, wheat, flax, and phos- 
yaate of lime. India and the United 
“angdom were the major countries of 
.'sstination. 


PrICE INDEXES 


By tl.z end of May 1944 the wholesale- 
rice in. ex had reached a new record 
‘gh of 291, as compared with 257 at the 
ad of May 1943 (1913-14=100). The 
wail-price index rose to 287, whereas in 
ay 194 it was 257 (1913-14100). The 
5 t-of-uving index, as prepared by the 
tgyptia1. Ministry of Finance on the 
asis ¢ 100 for the period June—August 
#9, uimbed to 272, from 239 in May 
$43 ar | 172 in May 1942 


Exchange and Finance 


Revenue Receipts and Expenditures.— 
ic finance has reflected the general 
nansionist trend, with expenditures 
_ ne a further substantial rise. 
| turing the fiscal year ended April 30, 
‘4, the preliminary total for state rev- 
aues was £E77,190,000, as compared with 
°867,141,000 for the preceding year. 
venditures amounted to £E68,940,000, 
‘’ in 1942-43 they were £E56,553,400. 

s expected that a considerable pro- 

tion of the surplus will be used for 

ywplementary outlays and that only a 
fraction of it will be added to reserves. 

Customs receipts, the main source of 
revenue, increased from £E21,324,000 to 
£E24,185,000, as a result of increased 
duties and volume. 

Note Circulation and Gold Sales.— 
Note eirculation reached a record high 
of ££105,291,000 at the end of May 1944, 
as eompared with £E84,232,000 a year 
€ r and £E£104,124,000 on December 
32,’ 2343. 

Th? sale to the public of small gold 
bars, initiated in November 1943, was 
suspended on June 19, 1944; the market 
price rose in the next few days by ap- 
proximately 10 percent. However, no 
a-preciable speculative demand de- 
veloped. These gold sales, negotiated at 

wroximately twice the official Amer- 

Y price, appear to have had little or 


effect on the Egyptian commodity 
2e level. 
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Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Control of Diamond Trade Instituted 
in Egypt.—Control over importation, ex- 
portation, and trading in diamonds was 
established by an Egyptian military 
order No. 513, published in the Journal 
Officiel of July 18, 1944. The order pro- 
vides that every owner of uncut and 
unpolished diamonds shall send by reg- 
istered letter to the Egyptian Assay 
Weights and Measures Department a 
statement showing the variety, number, 
weight, value, and the place where such 
diamonds are stored. The declaration 
was to be filed not later than July 28, 
1944, and thereafter on the day any dia- 
monds came into a dealer’s possession. 
Transportation of such diamonds from 
the places designated is forbidden except 
by special authorization of the Govern- 
ment Department mentioned above. 

Except by special authorization of this 
Department, it is forbidden (1) to sell or 
to effect a transfer in ownership of uncut 
and unpolished diamonds; (2) to import 
or export uncut and unpolished dia- 
monds or cut and polished diamonds. 

Every owner of uncut and unpolished 
diamonds must keep a special register 
showing (1) the quantity of diamonds in 











Mail to Areas in Northern 
France: Limited Service 
Resumed 


Partial mail service has been re- 
sumed from the United States to 
certain areas in the Departments 
of Calvados and Manche in north- 
ern France, effective immediate- 
ly, by the Postmaster General’s 
order No. 25851 of September 4, 
1944, published in the United 
States Postal Bulletin of’ Sep- 
tember 5. 

The service is restricted exclu- 
Sively to nonillustrated post cards 
in English or French, on personal 
or family matters, which will be 
accepted for delivery to civilians 
in the following places: 

In the Department of Calvados: 
Creully, Cantons of Douvres, Bay- 
eux, Ryes, Tilly, Caen, Balleroy, 
Trevieres, and _  Isigny-sur-Mer; 
and 

In the Department of Manche: 
The Cantons north of and includ- 
ing St. Malo-de-la-Lande, St. 
Sauveur-Landelin, Coutances, St. 
Jean-de-Daye, Periers and _ St. 
Clair sur-L’Elle. 








The postage rate applicable for 
these post cards will be 3 cents 
each, the same as was in effect 
prior to suspension of service to 
France in 1942. Only mail origi- 
nating in the continental United 
States, excluding Alaska, will be 
delivered under these preliminary 
arrangements. 

[See ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 


December 26, 1942, for announcement 
of suspension of all mail service to 




















France. | | 
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his possession on July 18, 1944; (2) the 
quantity acquired after that date, the 
reason for such acquisition, and the 
name of, the person or establishment 
that supplied the diamonds; (3) the 
quantity intended for his personal use; 
(4) the quantity that he disposed of, and 
the reason for such disposal, and the 
name of the person or establishment to 
which the diamonds were transferred. 


French Cameroun 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Municipal Tax Established on Im- 
ports at Douala.—A municipal tax has 
been established on all goods, except 
shipments by post, imported into French 
Cameroun through the town of Douala, 
for the benefit of the budget of Douala, 
by an order of March 24, 1944, effective 
immediately and published in the Jour- 
nal Officiel of French Cameroun on 
June 1. 

The amount of this tax ranges from 
0.50 franc to 10 francs per 100 gross kilo- 
grams, according to classification of the 
goods, and is payable by importers. 


French North 
Africa 


Wartime Commodity Controls 


Olives and Olive Oil; 1944-45 Crop 
Regulated in Algeria—The disposition 
of the 1944—45 olive crop in Algeria has 
been regulated by an order of June 9, 
1944, published in the Journal Officiel 
of Algeria on June 16. 

This order requisitions the entire olive 
crop, in order to assure the supplying 
of the country in wartime, and pro- 
vides for the disposition of olives, olive 
oil, and foots from this crop. 

Grains and Legumes: Marketing and 
Deliveries of 1944 Crop in French Mo- 
rocco Regulated.—The marketing and 
deliveries of wheat, other grains, and 
legumes in the French Zone of Morocco 
are regulated by two residential orders 
of May 15 and May 17, 1944, published 
in the Bulletin Officiel of May 19. 

The order of May 15 regulates thé 
marketing of secondary grains, seeds of 
legumes, certain spices and the like, and 
requires export licenses for such prod- 
ucts. 

Soft and hard wheat, barley, and leg- 
umes are requisitioned for the needs 
of France in the war and for supplying 
French Morocco by the order of May 
17. Detailed regulations are given for 
deliveries, stocks, and use of such grains 
and legumes. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Electric Equipment: Intertrade Bureau 
Established in Algeria.—An Intertrade 
Bureau of Electric Equipment has been 
created in Algeria by an order of June 
2, 1944, published in the Journal Officiel 
of Algeria and effective on June 6. 

This Bureau is to establish programs 
of importation, manufacture and repair 
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of electric equipment; to assure the pri- 
mary allocation of electric equipment 
among the different categories of users; 
and to give the Group of Algerian Im- 
porters of Electric, Radio-Electric and 
Refrigerating Equipment instructions on 
the distribution of imported electric 
equipment. 

Glass Hollow Ware: Imports Into Al- 
geria Reserved for Allocation by Speci- 
fied Group.—aAll glass hollow ware im- 
ported into Algeria has been blocked in 
the hands of importers, to be allocated 
solely through the channels of the Al- 
gerian Group for Importation of Vari- 
ous Utilitarian Articles, by an order of 
June 2, 1944, published in the Journal! 
Officiel of Algeria on June 9. 

Jewelry, Clocks, and Watches: Special 
Tazes on Distribution in Algeria.— 
Special taxes have been established in 
Algeria to cover the expenses of the Dis- 
tribution Section of the Jewelry, Clock, 
and Watch Industries, by an order of 
June 7, 1944, published in the Journal 
Officiel of Algeria on June 13. 

These taxes were fixed at 1 percent ad 
valorem on articles of the jewelry, clock, 
and watch industries actually imported 
or exported; 2° percent ad valorem on 
materials and products distributed, ex- 
cept silver metal; and 0.15 franc per 
gram on silver metal distributed. 

Beer: Statistical Tax Increased in 
Tunisia.—The statistical tax on beer im- 
ported into Tunisia or manufactured lo- 
cally was increased from 15 francs. to 
40 francs per hectoliter, by article 60 of 
the decree on fiscal resources of Febru- 
ary 17, 1944, published in the Journal 
Officiel Tunisien of February 22. 


[See Commerce Reports of February 4, 
1939, for announcement of a previous increase 
in this tax.] 


Grape Wines, Musts, and Juices: Sup- 
plementary Production and Statistical 
Taxes Increased in Tunisia.—The sup- 
plementary tax on grape wines, musts, 
and fresh vintages produced in Tunisia, 











Cuba’s Air Trafic Mounts 


There was a pronounced increase 
in the number of airplanes in op- 
eration and in the volume of pas- 
sengers and mail handled in Cuba 
during the first half of 1944. 

Incoming and outgoing planes 
numbered 5,395 compared with 
4,399 in the corresponding period 
in 1943. A total of 24,914 pas- 
sengers were carried during the 
period, against 18,921 in the first 
half of 1943. Incoming mail was 
slightly lower, amounting to 53,- 
962 pounds against 57,431 pounds, 
but this difference was more than 
compensated for by the increase in 
outgoing mail, which advanced 
from 30,661 pounds in the first half 
of last year to 39,111 pounds in the 
first 6 months of 1944. It is be- 
lieved that the movement of ex- 
press increased during the period, 
although data are not available to 
show the extent of the increase. 
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established by a decree of September 21, 
1941, has been increased from 10 to 30 
francs per hectoliter, beginning with the 
1944 crop, by article 61 of the decree on 
fiscal resources of February 17, 1944, 
published in the Journal Officiel Tunis- 
ien of February 22. 

At the same time, the supplementary 
statistical tax on imported grape wines, 
musts, and fresh vintages was increased 
from 10 to 30 francs per hectoliter. 

[See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Decem- 


ber 27, 1941, for announcement of establish- 
ment of the supplementary production tax.] 


Brandy: Production Tax Extended to 
Imports Into Tunisia.—The tax of 10,000 
francs per hectoliter of pure alcohol 
contained in beverages distilled from 
wines and fruits in Tunisia, established 
by the decree of October 28, 1943, has 
been extended to apply to similar prod- 
ucts imported into Tunisia, except those 
of Algerian origin, by article 63 of the 
decree on fiscal resources, dated Feb- 
ruary 17, 1944, and published in the 
Journal Officiel Tunisien of February 22. 


[See FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 
11, 1944, for announcement of establishment 


of this tax.] 
India 
Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Cotton Textiles: Export Duty to be 
Established.—Under a Cotton Textiles 
Fund Ordinance, 1944, the Government 
of India has been authorized to establish 
a customs export duty, at the rate of 3 
percent of the maximum ex-factory 
price, on cloth or yarn manufactured in 
and exported from India. Cloth or yarn 
exported under a contract entered into 
before the date of the ordinance (July 8, 
1944) will not be subject to the duty. 

The proceeds of this export duty are 
to be paid to the credit of a fund to be 
used for supervising the export of cotton 
cloth and yarn, and for the development 
of technical education, research, and 
other similar purposes in relation to the 
cotton-textile industry. 


Transport and Communication 


Indian Railways Earn More Than Last 
Year.—On the basis of figures recently 
released by the Railway Board, the state- 
owned railways of India are expected to 
show a surplus for the financial year 
ended March 31, 1944, of 496,800,000 ru- 
pees ($150,000,000) compared with 450,- 
700,000 rupees ($136,000,000) in 1942-43. 

The Standing Finance Committee has 
approved a program of rolling stock re- 
quirements for 1945-46 for 600,000,000 
rupees ($181,000,000) and of machinery 
requirements for 20,000,000 rupees ($6,- 
000,000). The Committee emphasized 
that, insofar. as possible, all require- 
ments should be secured within the 
country, and orders that could not be 
filled in India should be placed in the 
United Kingdom, where it was stated the 
market is financially more favorable to 
India than elsewhere. 

Negotiations for the repatriation of 
the stock of the Bengal and Nagpur Rail- 
way have now reached a definite stage, 
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looking to the termination of the con 
tract on September 30, 1944. This would 
bring all the major railway systems in 
India under government management 


Italy 


Transport and Communication 


Limited Mail Service Resumed to Prop. 
ince of Foggia.—Partial mail service 
been resumed from the United States to 
the Italian Province of Foggia, by the 
Postmaster General's order No. 25762 of 
August 29, 1944, effective at once ang 
published in the United States Postal] 
Bulletin of September 1. 

Letters and post cards of a personal 
character will be accepted for maijj 
to the Province of Foggia under the con. 
ditions and restrictions outlined in or. 
der No. 24012 of February 16, 1944, which 
permitted partial resumption of maij 
service to certain parts of Italy, 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of Febry- 
ary 26, 1944, for the text of order No. 24019 
of February 16, and of April 1, July 29, ang 
August 26, 1944, for its application to addi. 
tional Italian provinces and the Vatican 
City State.] 


Newfoundland 


Economic Conditions 


LEGISLATION IMPLEMENTS HOUSING SCHEME 
FOR ST. JOHN’s 


Recent legislation in Newfoundlan? 
marks the second step in a pro 
housing development in the city of St. 
John’s. Following the reports and ree- 
ommendations of the Commission of 
Enquiry on Housing and Town Planning 
in St. John’s, the St. John Housing Cor- 
poration was set up, consisting of a 
chairman and eight members appointed 
by the Government in commission, with 
power to acquire lands and buildings, 
build houses, and shops; construct 
streets, sewers, water lines and receive 
and advance money and perform any 
other action necessary to provide hous- 
ing and amenities in the housing area 
lands. By a separate act the Corpora- 
tion is given power to expropriate land 
or property in these lands, which con- 
sist of a main area roughly 11,500 by 
3,250 feet and an annex of about 158 
acres. 

The initial program calls for the con- 
struction of about 1,200 houses. The 
Commission of Enquiry estimates the 
cost for this project at a little over $2,- 
000,000. Following the assumption by 
the Government of the city’s $1,000,000 
debt last March, arrangements were be- 
gun for the City Council to borrow money 
to finance its share of the housing plan, 
which will amount to approximately 
$1,200,000. 

In this connection, import duties were 
reduced this year on a wide variety of 
builder’s supplies, including metal pipe, 
earthernware plumbing supplies and 
tiles, sewer pipe, roofing slate and 
other roofing material, builder’s hard- 
ware, asbestos wallboard, electric wire 
and cable, lamps, meters, cooking and 
heating appliances. 
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Nicaragua 


Transport and Communication 


Railway Traffic—Railway traffic in 
Nicaragua was believed to have been 
higher during the second quarter of 1944 
than in the first quarter. 

The Pacific Railway Co. of Nicaragua 
reports that the number of ton-kilo- 
meters of freight hauled in January 1944 
was 1,210,600; in February, 1,250,314; 
in March 1,508,731; and in April 1,817,- 
467. Later figures are not yet available 
put it is believed the May total will sub- 
stantially exceed that of April while the 
June figure will reach that of February. 
This would give the second quarter a 
larger total than the first-quarter total 
of 3,969,645 ton-kilometers. 

Highway Construction Progress.— 
Highway work in Nicaragua is advanc- 
ing as rapidly as is possible with the 
road-building equipment available. It 
is stated that there is a greater short- 
age of heavy-duty tractors than of other 
equipment. During the second quarter 
of 1944 total expenditures on the two 
main highways of the country—the Pan 
American Highway and the Atlantic or 
Rama Highway—amounted to 3,538,502 
cordobas ($707,700) of which 1,336,767 
cordobas ($267,353) were expended in 
dollars. Total expenditure on these two 
highways from the initiation of the work 
in 1933 to June 30, 1944, has been re- 
ported at 40,755,816 cordobas, half of 
which was expended in dollars amount- 
ing to $4,085,769. 

It was announced on July 15, 1944, 
that the Nicaraguan Ministry of Public 
Works had authorized the construction 
of a new section of the Atlantic or Rama 
Highway, extending from Rama to El 
Recreo, on which 1,000,000 cordobas 
would be expended. In addition, the 
Ministry of Public Works reported that 
expenditures on other roads during June 
amounted to $12,335, and during May to 
$15,533. 


Panama 


Exchange and Finance 


Government Revenues Exceed Esti- 
mates by 44 Percent.—Evidencing the 
high level of business activity and the 
excess of funds, revenues of the Pan- 
amanian Government during the first 18 
months of the calendar biennium 1943- 
44, amounted to $40,887,000, as compared 
with estimates of $28,425,000. Expendi- 
tures kept pace with income, totaling 
about $41,018,000 during the 18-month 
period. Of the excess of actual receipts 
over estimated, $3,704,000 were derived 
from the lottery, $2,909,000 from internal 


revenues, and $1,231,000 from import 
duties. 


Paraguay 


Transport and Communication 


Highway-Construction Program.— 
Seven years ago the Paraguayan Govern- 
ment drew up a plan for a network of 
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highways to cover the country. The 
program as projected included the con- 
struction of seven main highways which 
would touch or run through potentially 
rich agricultural] areas. 

The first large-scale work toward the 
execution of this program began in 1940 
for a highway to connect Asuncion, Coro- 
nel Oviedo, and Villarrica. Projected 
plans call for the extension of this artery 
eastward from Coronel Oviedo through 
Caaguazu to link up with Brazil at Iguazu 
Falls. 

Another route from Asuncion goes 
easterly to San Lorenzo, Ita, and Mara- 
guari. The highway then cuts off to- 
ward the south and west through Cara- 
pegua, to Tabapy, and Quiindy, where 
the paved section ends, It is planned to 
continue this highway south to San Ig- 
nacio and Encarnacion on the Alto- 
Parana River, the border between Para- 
guay and Argentina. 

Route three is a dry-weather road to 
run northeast from Asuncion through 
the towns of Trinidad, Limpio, and Em- 
boscado, where it takes a semicircular 
swing south to Altos, Alyra, and Tabati, 
and thence northward to Arroyos y Es- 
teros. The extension for this road is 
projected to the northeast through San 
Estanislao to Captain Bogado on the 
Brazilian border. 

A relatively short highway is route 
four to connect Pilar, river port for 
southwestern Paraguay with San Igna- 
cio via Juan Bautista de Neembucu. 
Some sections of this road are under 
construction and 33 miles of improved 
earth all-weather roads have been com- 
pleted. 

Route five connects the river port of 
Concepcion with the town of Pedro Juan 
Caballero on the Brazilian border, op- 
posite Ponta Para. This is to operate 
from Concepcion through Horqueta to 
the border. 

Another route projected to run from 
Encarnacion more or less parallel with 
the Alto Parana River to Pernondarias, 
just north of Iguazu Falls. A _ short 
stretch of this road between Encarna- 
cion, outlet for the rich Paraguayan 
Misiones region, and Colonia Rohenau is 
passable in dry weather, but the re- 
mainder is only a projection through 
untraversed country. 


Route seven is also a projection only 
and will run north through Yhu and 
Curuguaty to Ygatimi where it strikes 
east to the Brazilian border opposite 
Puerto Guaira. 

‘The only highways adaptable to the 
efficient transportation program are the 
Mariscal Estigarribia highway between 
Asuncion and Villarrica and the route 
between Asuncion and Quiindy, later to 
continue to Encarnacion. These two 
routes have been completed since the 
beginning of restrictions on the distribu- 
tion of motor vehicles, gasoline, tires, 
and other strategic materials. 

The Pan American Highway is still in 
the visionary stage in Paraguay al- 
though various projected routes have 
been outlined. Neither cement nor 
asphalt are manufactured in Paraguay 
and all supplies used are imported. 
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India’s Telecommunications 
Develop 


Direct wireless service will soon 
be operating between New Delhi, 
India, and London but for the 
present will carry only press and 
Government notices; arrange- 
ments also are being made for di- 
rect communications between In- 
dia and the United States. 

Six new telegraphic channels are 
being laid between Bombay and 
Madras, and Calcutta and Madras. 
Teleprinters have been installed 
for New Delhi-Bombay traffic and 

will eventually be placed on the 

line between New Delhi and Cal- 
cutta. A telecommunications de- 
velopment program costing $60,- 
000,000 is scheduled to be completed 
by the end of 1945 and another 
| son ofr is to be spent on expan- 





sion of railway communications. 














Peru 
Tariff{s and Trade Controls 


Chemical-Medicinal, Galenic, and Vet- 
erinary Drugs: Registration and Impori 
Regulations Amended.—Regulations es- 
tablished by the Peruvian supreme de- 
crees of May 9 and May 26, 1944, 
governing the registration and importa- 
tion of chemical-medical, galenic pro- 
ducts, and veterinary pharmaceuticals 
and drugs, have been amended: by a 
supreme decree dated August 11, 1944. 
The new decree provides that the entire 
list or catalog of products of laboratories 
and factories functioning under the con- 
trol and supervision of competent san- 
itary authorities in the country of origin 
and which have been -properly registered 
as such in Peru, may be registered at the 
time application is made for listing in the 
Register of Factories and Laboratories 
of the Peruvian Inspector General of 
Pharmacy. 

The sum of 500 soles must be paid as 
analysis fee for the entire line or cat- 
alog of products at the time of registra- 
tion. Samples will be required only in 
those cases in which the Inspector Gen- 
eral shall deem them necessary... Reg- 
istration must be renewed every 5 years. 

Products of foreign firms which are 
not properly registered as functioning: 
under the sanitary authority of their 
respective governments shall continue 
to be subject to the controls, sampling 
requirements and fees as provided in 
the original decrees. The Inspector 
General of Pharmacy is authorized to 
cancel the registration and to prohibit 
further importation of products which 
do not correspond in quality to the de- 
scription on the invoice or label. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY issues of 


June 24 and July 8, 1944, for announcements 
of decrees of May 9 and May 26, 1944.] 


(Continued on p. 37) 
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Automotive 
Products 


NUMBER OF VEHICLES IN MANAGUA, 
NICARAGUA 


The number of automotive vehicles in 
Managua, Nicaragua, during 1944 is of- 
ficially reported at 600, including 405 
passenger cars, 25 busses, 100 trucks, 28 
station wagons, and 42 motorcycles. In 
1943, 603 vehicles were in use, including 
421 passenger cars, 23 busses, 94 trucks, 
25 station wagons, and 40 motorcycles. 


MOTORCYCLES IN OPERATION, SPAIN 


The total number of motorcycles in 
Spain in 1944 is about the same as in 
1935, despite a decline in the number of 
those privately owned. This is due to 
an increase of 200 percent in the num- 
ber of official and semiofficial cars in op- 
eration. 

The number of motorcycles of all 
makes in operation by private individ- 
uals in the years 1943 and 1944 totaled 
6,598 compared with 8,494 in 1935; those 
officially operated numbered 3,320 in 
1943 and 1944 against 1,222 in 1935. 


Beverages 


Fruit “S@uUASHES” PRODUCED IN NIGERIA 


A new industry has been started in Ni- 
geria as the result of wartime curtail- 
ment of imports of fruit drinks or 
squashes, according to the foreign press. 
Two factories are now producing fruit 
squashes from fresh oranges, grapefruit, 
lemons, and limes. One factory is lo- 
cated at Abeokuta and the other at 
Agege. The latter one is run on a coop- 
erative basis by the farmers in the dis- 
trict, who supply the fruit and manufac- 
ture the squashes. 

The flavor and purity of the drink has 
been praised, and sales have been in- 
creasing. 


Chemicals 


DEMAND FOR BARIUM CHLORIDE AND PHE- 
NOL, Sao PAULO, BRAZIL 


A limited demand exists for barium 
chloride in the Sao Paulo district of Bra- 
zil. Annual imports have been small, al- 
though the amounts have fluctuated con- 
siderably. In pre-war years Germany 
was the principal supplier, but some 
shipments were received from France; 
now the United States is the only source. 
Imports in 1943 were substantially larger 
than the pre-war figure, partly because 
of an apparent shortage in 1942. 

Tanneries are the principal consumers 
of barium chloride, taking about 40 per- 
cent of the total, followed by paper and 
textile mills. It is used to some extent 
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-COMMODITI 


by the ceramic industry, in boiler com- 
pounds, and as a water softener. 

A considerable demand for phenol ex- 
ists in the Sao Paulo district of Brazil. 
Imports were drastically curtailed in 
1942 and are continuing at a low level. 
The average annual consumption during 
1937-40 was approximately 130 metric 
tons. France was the principal pre-war 
supplier. 

Phenol has been used in the Sao Paulo 
area principally in the manufacture of 
plastics and in the delusterizing, dyeing, 
and printing of rayon. Substitute prod- 
ucts have been in great demand in the 
past 2 or 3 years. Cresylic acid, urea, 
and crude cresol, the latter obtained 
from a gas company, have replaced phe- 











Sweden To Use American 
Bombers for Civilian Air 
Trafhe 


Sweden’s dwindling supply of 
airplanes for civilian traffic has 
been replenished with five former 
“Flying Fortresses’’—forced, by the 
fortunes of war to land in Sweden— 
which the United States Govern- 
ment has lent to the Swedish Gov- 
ernment and which the latter, in 
turn, has assigned to the Swedish 
civilian air-line concern, Aero- 
transport. After the war (says a 
statement by the American-Swed- 
ish News Exchange) the company 
will be allowed to buy the planes 
outright. 

Three of the planes have been 
rebuilt at Linképing in Sweden, 
space for passengers and mail be- 
ing substituted for that previously 
set aside for gun crews and bombs. 
The capacity is expected to be 14 
passengers and 3 tons of cargo. 
To provide spare parts two extra 
Fortresses have been broken up. 

The first reconstructed plane, 
formerly known as Sacktime Susie, 
has been re-named Sam, the sec- 
ond will be called Tom, and the 
third Jim the American fliers’ cus- 
tom of giving their planes quizzi- 
cal names being maintained. 

Sam has already been tested by 
the Aerotransport pilots, and they 
are enthusiastic about its flying 
qualities. Its range is such that 
from Sweden it can reach any 
point in Europe without any inter- 
mediary landing. Soon it will carry 
both air mail and passengers to 
Great Britain. 

(After having two of its previ- 
ous civilian Douglas planes shot 
down by the Germans over the 
North Sea last summer, Sweden 
had left only three such planes. 
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nol in the preparation of plastic com. 
pounds. Pine oil and a type of sassafras 
oil from Parana have been used in proc. 
essing silk. 

Although these substitutes have been 
of considerable assistance to domestic 
industry in a difficult period, they have 
not been entirely satisfactory in either 
quality or quantity, and it is expecteg 
that phenol will again be imported as 
soon as it is available. The demand for 
this product may be expected to increase 
with the probable future expansion of 
the domestic plastics industry. 


PLASTIC SHOES FOR CHILDREN, CANADA 


Plastic shoes for children are expected 
to be on the market in Canada within a 
few months, says a foreign trade paper, 
Waterproof and resistant to scuffing, 
they will be produced by the Canadian 
Resins & Chemical Co. A sample pair, 
along with women’s shoes made partly 
of plastic, was displayed at the Cana- 
dian Chemical Conference. 


SHORT SUPPLY OF DISTILLED TAR For 
Roaps, DENMARK 


The 12,000 tons of distilled tar avail- 
able in Denmark for road construction 
in 1943 were between 20 and 25 percent, 
of the normal consumption. Amounts 
available in 1944 are expected to be re- 
duced. 


NEw TAR PLANTS, FINLAND 


Plans are under way in Finland for the 
construction of 20 new tar plants, a Euro- 
pean chemical publication reports, which 
would bring to 30 the country’s tar fac- 
tories. 


IMPORTANT CONSUMER OF ANHYDROUS 
AMMONIA, MEXICo 


Acidos Organicos, S. A., Mexico, will be 
an important consumer of anhydrous 
ammonia when it starts production the 
latter part of this year. The company 
is expected to reach full-scale produc- 
tion in 1945. e 

Capacity consumption of anhydrous 
ammonia by the plant is _ estimated 
at 100,000 kilograms. Much smaller 
amounts, however, will be used at first, 
the quantity increasing gradually as 
production grows. 


PRODUCTION OF ACETIC ACIDS IN NEW 
PLANT, SWEDEN 


A. B. Statens Skogindustrier has built 
a vinegar plant in conection with its 
wood distillation works at Pitea, Sweden, 
according to the Swedish press. It will 
produce both chemically pure and tech- 
nically pure acetic acids from the waste 
liquors of the distillation plant. Facil- 
ities also have been provided for con- 
verting the acetic acid into acetone and 
solvents for the lacquer and varnish 
industries. 

The new plant has an_ estimated 
capacity of 1,000 metric tons of acetic 
acid annually. 
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PLANT To PRODUCE ARSENITE OF COPPER, 
PERU 


A plant to produce arsenite of copper 
has been established in Peru by the Na- 
tional Antimalarial Service. It will have 
an output sufficient to meet health needs 
and provide about 35 tons annually for 
agricultural use. 

The product is expected to replace 
imported paris green in the manufacture 
of insecticides of the Verdical type (a 
mixture of calcium arsenate and paris 
green in the ratio of 93 to 7). 


EXPORTS OF CHEMICALS AND FERTILIZERS, 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


The Union of South Africa’s exports of 
chemicals and fertilizers declined some- 
what in 1943, compared with the 1942 
total, but showed a considerable in- 
crease over the 1939 figures. 

Large quantities of calcium carbide 
and other chemicals and fertilizers were 
shipped to neighboring countries. 


Coal, Charcoal, 
and Fuel Gases 


IMPORTS AND CONSUMPTION, ARGENTINA 


Argentina’s imports of coal decreased 
from 2,935,000 tons in 1939 to 617,000 
tons in 1943. Consumption of wood and 
charcoal increased in 1943 to 9,800,000 
tons. During the 5-year period 1939-43, 
3,650,000 tons of corn were burned as 
fuel, also 860,000 tons of linseed, and 
730,000 tons of wheat. 


CoAL-MINING INDUSTRY, CHILE 


Coal loaded at the coaling port of 
Coronel, Chile, during July totaled 34,- 
897 metric tons, as compared with 36,406 
metric tons during the preceding month. 
Loading of coal at the port of Lota dur- 
ing July totaled 56,262 metric tons, as 
compared with 52,207 tons in June. 

Official authorization was granted in 
July to begin exploitation of a new coal 
mine located on the rail line between 
Concepcion and Curanilahue. 


IMPORTANCE OF ANTHRACITE COAL BED, 
FRENCH Morocco 


Although the anthracite coal bed in 
the region of Djerada, French Morocco, 
50 kilometers south of Oujda in the east- 
erm part is comparatively small, it has 
been practically indispensable during the 
war, according to the foreign press. An- 
nual production of more than 300,000 
tons is reported. 

The coal is used by electric stations, 
cement furnaces, and, when mixed with 
coal from Kenadza, by the railroads. It 
is also used by north African industries, 
after their equipment has been adapted 
to its use. Before the war, in addition 
to meeting domestic needs, coal from the 
Djerada mines was shipped to Switzer- 
land, Sweden, and Canada. 

The coal is brought by automatic aerial 
transportation at the rate of 100 tons 
an hour from the mine to the railroad 
station at Guenfouda. Motive power is 
received from the thermoelectric station 
at Oujda in exchange for the ¢oal from 
Dierada. Before shipment, the anthra- 
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Chile’s New Push-Cart Has 
All Modern Improve- 


ments 


A specially designed push-cart 
has been made for selling fried fish 
on the streets of Santiago, Chile. 
The Fish and Game Department 
of the Chilean Ministry of Econ- 
omy and Commerce has had the 
cart made and is promoting the 
venture with the approval of the 
Coordinating Committee of the 
Fish Industry. 

The vehicle is equipped with a 
small refrigerator with a capacity 
of 50 kilograms (kilogram=—=2.2046 
pounds) of fresh fish, cupboards 
for cleaning supplies, a “Primus” 
type stove for frying the fish, water 
and fuel tanks, and a special com- 
partment for keeping the prepared 


fish. 

The Corporaci6n de Fomento is 
expected to have numerous carts 
of this design built so that fried 
fish can be sold in all districts of 
Santiago, the Chilean press re- 
ports. 


























cite is washed and graded at a plant at 
Guenfouda; compressed balls and coal 
bricks are made from the slack and small 
pieces of coal. 


Construction 


BUILDINGS CONSTRUCTED IN. SASKATCH- 
EWAN, CANADA 


The number of building permits issued 
in Regina and Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, 
Canada, since January have increased 
considerably. Most of the new build- 
ings, however, are of the small cottage 
type, the greatest part of the work be- 
ing done by the owner in his leisure 
time. Labor shortages rather than a 
lack of building materials seem to cause 
the most difficulties. 

The city of Regina is planning to build 
a $650,000 addition to the general hos- 
pital. 


COMPLETION OF Boys’ SCHOOLS, CHILE 


In July the Chilean Government al- 
lotted money for the completion of 
boys’ schools in Chillan. Approximately 
6,000,000 pesos are to be spent complet- 
ing the high school and 3,000,000 pesos 
continuing the work on the industrial 
school. 


CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY IN CUBA 


Construction activity in Cuba con- 
tinued to increase during the first half of 
1944, despite difficulties in obtaining 
building materials. Small dwellings and 
apartment houses, rather than large 
buildings, are being erected. 

Building permits issued during the first 
6 months of 1944 numbered 249 compared 
with 170 for the corresponding period of 
1943. The National College of Architects, 
the membership of which includes most 
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of the important architects, reported 
that a total of 975 projects, having a 
value of 10,753,924 pesos, were handled 
in Habana from January to June of this 
year, an increase over the 641 projects, 
valued at 4,844,673 pesos, for the first 
half of 1943. 


ALLOTMENT FOR PUBLIC-WORK PROGRAMS, 
ECUADOR 


Ecuador allotted 13,000,000 sucres in 
July for public-works programs. Of this 
sum, 3,000,000 sucres are to be used for 
irrigation works in the valley of Porto- 
viejo, Manabi Province, and 1,500,000 
sucres by the municipal councils. of 
Guayaquil and Quito for the construction 
of workers’ homes. 


DECLINE IN BUILDING PERMITs, 
EL SALVADOR 


A sharp decline occurred in the num- 
ber of building permits issued in El Sal- 
vador during May and June, causing the 
number of permits for the first 6 months 
to total only 209, as compared with 236 
for the January to June period of 1943. 


REPAIRS TO BUILDINGS IN TEHRAN, IRAN 


Seasonal repairs to dwellings and 
shops in Tehran, Iran, which normally 
begin in April, showed a decline this year 
because of high prices for materials and 
labor. Some work was done, however, 
since the demand for accommodations 
continues. 


BUILDING ACTIVITY IN MANAGUA, 
NICARAGUA 


The value of building permits issued 
in Managua, Nicaragua, during the sec- 
ond quarter of 1944, increased 50 percent 
above the value in the first quarter of 
1944, and more than 400 percent above 
the cost during the second quarter of 
1943. The value of permits issued from 
April to June totaled 576,350 cordobas 
against 383,500 cordobas for the preced- 
ing 3-month period. Should the present 
rate of construction continue throughout 
the year, building activity will have been 
the greatest since Nicaragua entered the 
war. 


ScHOOL-BUILDING PROGRAM, PANAMA 


The Republic of Panama is planning 
an extensive school-building program in 
the near future. Educational facilities, 
especially in Panama and Colon, have 
been rather makeshift for several years. 
Surveys indicate that 400 buildings cost- 
ing around $3,000,000 will be needed. 

The new schools are to range in size 
from one-room structures to commo- 
dious buildings and will be constructed 
principally of locally produced materials. 
While most of the work will be done by 
contract, the program will be under the 
direction of the Minister of Public 
Works. 


PLANTS TO MANUFACTURE PREFABRICATED 
Hovusss, U. S. S. R. 


The Soviet Union is planning to con- 
struct plants for the manufacture of pre- 
fabricated houses, according to the press. 
Included in the plans are the establish- 
ment of 18 industrial enterprises for the 
production of sectional frame houses, 39 
plants for the production of gypsum sec- 
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tions, and 30 enterprises for the manu- 
facture of slag-concrete building blocks. 
Other enterprises will make standard 
parts, such as plumbing fixtures, win- 
dows, and door frames. 


Electrical 
Machinery and 
Equipment 


INCREASE IN ELECTRIC POWER, BRAZIL 


The Brazilian Traction, Light, and 
Power Co., which supplies the cities of 
Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo, and Santos, 
reported an increase in the consumption 
of electric energy during 1943. Power 
sold during 1943 in these three cities 
totaled 2,148,000,000 kilowatt-hours, as 
compared with 1,984,500,000 kilowatt- 
hours in 1942, states the foreign press. 
The number of consumers increased 
from 622,051 in 1942 to 654,375 in 1943; 
generating capacity of the plant rose 
from 591,509 to 612,570 kilowatts and the 
connection load from 1,392,522 to 1,- 
482.911 kilowatts. 

Progress is being made on doubling 
the height of the dam at the Serra hy- 
droelectric plant, which serves the Sao 
Paulo system. This will increase the 
water-storage capacity sixfold. Permis- 
sion has been granted to install a third 
35,000-kilowatt turbine and generator at 
the Lages plant which serves the Rio de 
Janeiro electric system. 


PLANS FOR Two PoweER STATIONS, SPAIN 


Permission has been given the Com- 
pania Mengemor of Madrid, Spain, to 
build a power station on the Guadalqui- 
vir River near the town of Villafranca de 
Cordoba, according to the foreign press. 
The plant will be equipped with two 3,- 
100-horsepower Kaplan turbines coupled 
to 2,650-kilovolt-ampere alternators. 
Plans of the Sociedad Fuerzas Eléctricas 











Imported Hog Bristle: Max- 
imum Prices Established 


Dollar-and-cent maximum prices 
for dressed hog bristle (used prin- 
cipally in the manufacture of paint 
and varnish brushes and other in- 
dustrial brushes), imported from 
China, India, and Western Hemi- 
sphere countries, were established 
September 8 by the Office of Price 
Administration. 

This new action, effective Sep- 
tember 12, 1944, makes no change 
in the retail price of brushes. 

Brush manufacturers’ bristle 
costs, based on the prices estab- 
lished by this action, will approxi- 
mate the bristle costs used by them 
in figuring their brush prices that 
were in effect during March 1942, 
the base period of the regulation 
covering brushes (Maximum Price 
Regulation 188). 
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del Nordeste de Espafia for establishing 
a power plant on the Lima River near 
Parroquia de Torno, Orense, have been 
approved. Here two 16,230-horsepower 
Francis vertical-shaft turbines coupled 
to 13,500-kilovolt-ampere alternators 
will be installed. 


RESTRICTIONS RELAXED ON USE OF 
ELECTRICITY, EIRE 


Eire has somewhat relaxed restrictions 
on the use of electricity, according to 
the foreign press. Beginning July 17, 
1944, industrial concerns had their al- 
lotment increased to 100 percent of 1943 
consumption. Electricity used for cook- 
ing was raised from 50 to 75 percent and 
light from 20 to 40 percent of 1941 con- 
sumption. However, warnings were is- 
sued that conservation of electricity is 
still necessary. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee and Cocoa 


COFFEE CROP AND STOCKS, BRAZIL 


The 194445 coffee crop of Sao Paulo 
and Parana, Brazil, is now estimated at 
5,200,00 bags of 60 kilograms each by the 
Superintendent of Coffee Service. 

The Departamento Nacional do Café 
reported that from 1931 to June 15, 1944, 
coffee destroyed totaled 78,190,424 bags. 

Stocks of coffee at the port of Santos 
on July 31, 1944, totaled 3,951,624 bags, as 
against 1,889,595 bags on the correspond- 
ing date in 1943 and 3,870,704 bags on 
June 30, 1944. 


ECUDADORAN COCOA SITUATION 


The outlook for Ecuadoran cocoa im- 
proved during July 1944. Receipts and 
exports exceeded those in the compar- 
able month of 1943. 

Receipts at the port of Guayaquil were 
estimated at 31,360 quintals of 101.4 
pounds each, as compared with 17,335 
quintals during June 1944. Receipts of 
cocoa in the first 7 months of 1944 totaled 
165,503 quintals, a decrease of 40.8 per- 
cent compared with 279,641 quintals in 
the corresponding period of 1943. 

Increased receipts of cocoa in July 1944 
were almost entirely from the Province 
of El Oro, and for that reason statistics 
indicate that deliveries of the Machala 
type were comparatively heavy. 

Cocoa exports from Ecuador in July 
1944 totaled 1,226,263 kilograms, accord- 
ing to unofficial statistics, an increase of 
about 33 percent compared with 919,212 
kilograms in July 1943. 


SALVADORAN COFFEE SITUATION 


Total sales of the 1943-44 crop of Sal- 
vadoran coffee registered since July 1943, 
when the first sales were made, now 
amount to 937,118 bags of 60 kilograms 
each (1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds). 

Stocks of coffee in Salvadoran ports 
and at Puerto Barrios, Guatemala, as of 
June 30, 1944, totaled 158,143 bags, and 
on July 31, 1944, 125,606 bags compared 
with 28,648 bags on July 31, 1943. 

Trading in the 1944-45 crop has been 
almost nonexistent since the first week 
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in July. It is reported that $14.70 is pe. 
ing offered for good, washed, machine. 
cleaned coffee of the 1944-45 crop, 


Dairy Products 


BUTTER PRODUCTION, SASKATCHEWAN 
, 
CANADA 


Production of creamery butter in the 
Province of Saskatchewan, Canada 
reached an all-time high for any 1 month 
in June 1944, when 7,311,172 pounds were 
produced. 

Production for July was about 6,750,009 
pounds, according to preliminary figures 
a decline of about 2 percent compared 
with July 1943. 


NEW COOPERATIVE DAIRY BARN, Swepey 


Sweden’s first cooperative dairy barn 
was inaugurated at Bjarme in the Proy. 
ince of Jamtland on July 15, 1944, The 
official name of the barn is Foreningen 
Bjarme Andelsladugard, Bjarme (The 
Bjarme Cooperative Dairy Barn Associa- 
tion). 

Ten farmers were reported to haye 
built the barn on a cooperative basis. 
The present difficulty in securing ade- 
quate help is said to have prompted 
them to organize their dairy work on a 
modern basis. 

The new barn is 56 meters long, 16 
meters wide, and 14 meters high. It wil] 
house 80 milk cows, 35 head of young 
cattle, 10 calves, and 2 bulls. The barn 
is furnished with the most modern 
equipment, including milking machines, 
It is stated that as a result of the high 
degree of mechanization only three or 
four men will be required to run the 
enterprise. 

The total cost of the building, includ- 
ing the site and the machinery, will 
amount to 170,000 crowns ($40,480 at the 
current pegged rate of exchange, 420 
Swedish crowns to $1). The project was 
financed by borrowing 123,000 crowns 
($29,300) from the Swedish Cooperative 
Union and by individual contributions 
of the owners of the barn. 

Milk, slaughter animals, and manure 
will be sold not only to the local dairy, 
slaughterhouses, and other outsiders, 
but also to the members themselves, who 
may buy the milk for the same price 
as the dairy. 

According to the statutes of the asso- 
ciation, the member farms are obliged 
to sell at least 75 percent of their fodder 
production to the _ association. The 


farmers will need the remainder for 
feeding horses, swine, and _ chickens, 
which they will continue to shelter 


individually. 


MiL_K SOLD AND CONSUMED, UNITED 
KINGDOM 


Milk sold through the Milk Marketing 


Board in England and Wales during the 


12 months ended May 30, 1944, totaled 
1,194,000,000 gallons 
1,086,000,000 gallons in the 12 months 
ended May 30, 1939, an increase of about 
10 percent. Liquid consumption was 
1,047,000,000 imperial gallons (1 imperial 
gallon=1.2009 United States gallons), 
and 766,000,000 gallons, respectively, an 
increase of nearly 37 percent. 
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Fruits 


New ZEALAND’S APPLE, PEAR, AND LEMON 
CROPS 


Prospects for New Zéaland’s 1944 apple 
and pear crop indicate a possible increase 
of 94,000 cases of apples and 25,000 cases 
of pears compared with the preceding 
year’s crop. The 1944 apple and pear 
crop marketable as fresh fruit has been 
estimated at 2,380,000 cases (one case of 
apples or pears approximates 1 bushel 
weighing about 40 pounds), which in- 
cludes 2,120,000 cases of apples and 260,- 
000 cases of pears. In addition, approxi- 
mately 100,000 cases will be diverted to 
factories for processing. 

The marketable crop of apples and 
pears in New Zealand during the years 
1941, 1942, and 1943, and the estimate 
of the 1944 crop are shown in the follow- 
ing table: 


[In cases] 





Year Apples | Pears 
1941..---- 2, 284, 000 | 347, 000 
1942..--- | 1, 924, 000 183, 000 
1943...-- 2, 026, 000 235, 000 
| 1945 1 26 
194... oS 2, 120, 060 | 260, 000 





1 Estimated. 


Since the Government introduced its 
stabilization policy in December 1942, 
retail prices have been stabilized on a 
basis agreed to by the Internal Mar- 
keting Division, the Stabilization Com- 
mission, and the Price Tribunal. Whole- 
sale prices are set for each variety at 
figures which will permit the retailer to 
secure a margin of profit and still main- 
tain the stabilized retail prices. 

The plan introduced in 1941 for free 
distribution of apples to school children 
still operates. The objective is to pro- 
vide each child of school age with one 
apple per day for a period of about 10 
weeks. The quantity disposed of approx- 
imates 100,000 cases per year. 

New Zealand’s 1943-44 lemon crop was 
good. The Internal Marketing Division 
reported that for the year ended March 
31, 1944, a total of 113,157 loose bushel 
cases orchard run of lemons was received 
from the growers, as compared with the 
record figure of approximately 122,000 
cases in 1940-41. The number of packed 
three-quarter-bushel cases. sold in 
1942-43 totaled 83,000. 


DrIED-FrvuIT PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 
UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


The Union of South African dried-fruit 
production in the period December 1, 
1943, to July 18, 1944, amounted to 
34,390,730 pounds, according to prelim- 
inary figures. Returns for approxi- 
mately 1,000,000 pounds of pears, 300,000 
pounds of apples as well as about 200,000 
pounds of other fruits, are still to be 
recorded and added. 

No dried fruit was imported into the 
Union of South Africa during the 1943-44 
season. Exports totaled 13,280,423 


pounds, according to the Dried Fruit 
Board. 
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Grain and Products 
PRODUCTION OF RICE IN HAITI 


During the early 1930’s Haiti began 
making efforts to attain self-sufficiency 
in rice supplies. This goal is apparently 
been reached, as only 25 kilograms (1 
kilogram=2.2046 pounds) were imported 
during the first 9 months of the 1943-44 
crop year. In 1942-43, 96 kilograms were 
received. 

The production of rice in Haiti in the 
1943-44 season will probably be about 
8,000,000 kilograms, a decrease of 3314 
percent compared with an estimated 
12,000,000 kilograms during the pre- 
ceding year. This shorter supply in the 
domestic market will be responsible for 
exports during the 1943-44 season not 
equalling those of 1942-43. 


Meats and Products 


LIVESTOCK MARKETING, CANADA 


Livestock marketings in the Province 
of Saskatchewan Canada, showed a 
marked increase in the first 6 months 
of 1944 compared with the corresponding 
period of 1943. Marketing of cattle and 
calves (in numbers) were up approx- 
imately 30 percent; sheep and lambs, 
nearly 70 percent; and hogs, more than 
100 percent. Cattle marketed in 1944 
have been younger and lighter, it is 
reported. 


PRODUCTION OF PORK PRODUCTS, 
GOLD COAST 


Pig raising and the production of ham 
and bacon are making steady progress 
on the Gold Coast, West Africa, accord- 
ing to the foreign press. 

A monthly average of 6 tons of ham 
and bacon is being produced in the new 
Army factory. The work at the depart- 
mental farm at Pokoase, established in 
1941, is progressing. 


OUTPUT OF DEHYDRATED MEAT, 
NEw ZEALAND 


Production of dehydrated meat in New 
Zealand during 1944 is estimated at 
2,500 long tons, the quantity named in 
the contract between the United King- 
dom and New Zealand Governments. 
This dehydrated meat is derived from 
bull beef and bobby veal. (Bobby veal 
is obtained from calves under 2 months 
old.) 

NUMBER OF HOGS, SWEDEN 


The number of hogs in the southern 
and central parts of Sweden, and the 
Province of Gastrikland on the east 
coast, totaled 1,066,500 as of April 24, 
1944, an increase of 133,700 compared 
with the number on the corresponding 
date of a year ago. The rise is said to be 
attributable to the improved fodder 
situation and the liberal pork-price pol- 
icy pursued by the Government. 


Poultry and Products 
THE NUMBER OF CHICKENS IN SWEDEN 


The results of the chicken census taken 
in the southern and central parts of 
Sweden and the Province of Gastrik- 
land disclosed that the flocks increased 
from 5,763,000 on April 19, 1943, to 6,717,- 
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000 on April 24, 1944, or about 17 per- 
cent. The number of baby chicks in- 
creased from 824,000 to 1,461,000 or 77 
percent. 


Spices and Related Products 


EXPORTS OF VANILLA BEANS, FRENCH 
OCEANIA 


As about 80 tons of vanilla beans were 
exported from Tahiti, Society Islands, 
French Oceania, in the first half of 1944, 
total exports this year probably will be 
better than previously expected. 

The market price for vanilla beans in- 
creased during the second quarter of 
1944, making the price paid to exporters 
more favorable. 


Sugars and Products 


SuGAR PRODUCTION, LEEWARD ISLANDS, 
W. I. 


Sugar production in the Leeward Is- 
lands, British West Indies, totaled 18,000 
short tons in the 1944 sugarcane-crop 
season ended in the latter part of July. 
This figure is much below earlier esti- 
mates. 

The young cane is reported to be in 
good condition, and the Government is 
urging everyone connected with -the 
sugar industry to do his utmost to pro- 
duce the maximum amount of sugar 
during the next crop year. 


SuGAR SITUATION IN CHILE 


Chile imported 86,302 short tons of 
sugar in the first half of 1944, as com- 
pared with 86,138 tons in the correspond- 
ing period of 1943 and 91,191 tons in the 
first 6 months of 1942. 

The quantity of sugar refined in Chile 
in the first 6 months of 1944 totaled 
76,399 tons, as against 66,110 and 67,474 
tons in the corresponding periods of 
1943 and 1942, respectively. 

Sales of sugar during the first half of 
1944 were 73,386 tons, as compared with 
70,463 and 88,839 tons in the compara- 
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tive periods of 1943 and 1942, respec- 
tively. 

Stocks rose during the first half of 
1944 to levels higher than usual at that 
time of year. June stocks totaled 6,495 
tons, as compared with 7,516 and 3,856 
tons for June 1943 and 1942, respectively. 


Mexico LIMITS AMOUNT OF CHICLE 


The Government of Mexico has set the 
amount of chicle to be extracted in the 
1944-45 season at 4,106,600 kilograms (1 
kilogram = 2.2046 pounds). 

This chicle will be gathered from 2,- 
053,300 hectares (1 hectare=2.471 acres) 
of national, private, and ejido (common 
or public) land in the State of Campacho 
and the Territory of Quintana Roo. 


Glass 


and Products 


THE MANUFACTURE OF GLASS JARS, 
U.S. S. R. 


A new factory manufacturing glass 
jars at Kutaissi, in the Georgian S. S. R., 
has 1 conveyor line in operation, the 
Soviet press reported in May. Workers 
agreed to place 4 more lines in operation 
and to produce 500,000 jars above the 
quota. 


Iron and Steel 


WIRE AND WIRE-Goops INDUSTRY, CANADA 


Sales of 78 Canadian factories engaged 
in the wire and wire-goods industry were 
valued at $42,702,658 in 1942, according 
to a foreign press report. The industry 
used 155,000 tons of wire rods, 72,197 tons 
of plain wire, and 16,690 tons of galvan- 
ized wire, in addition to other iron and 
steel products totaling 1,789 tons. 

Production included 46,383 tons of gal- 
vanized wire, 10,085 tons of barbed wire, 
10,735 tons of drawn welding rods and 
welding wire for gas and electric arc 
welding, 11,190 tons of woven-wire farm 
fencing, 1.195 tons of chain-link fencing, 
and 13,160 wire gates. 


INCREASED OUTPUT OF BEAMS AND RAILS, 
MEXICO 


As a part of its expansion program, the 
Compafhia Fundidora de Fierro y Acero 
de Monterrey, on August 7, 1944, put into 
operation a new Siemens-Martin open- 
hearth furnace of 60-ton capacity, ac- 
cording to the Mexican press. The 
increased output of beams and rails is 
expected to be of material aid in the re- 
habilitation of the Mexican National 
Railroads. 


SWEDISH IRON AND STEEL INDUSTRY 


A proposal for a 100,000 metric-ton in- 
crease in the production of pig iron in 
Sweden in 1945 has been made by the 
Swedish Commission for Post-war Plan- 
ning, states the foreign press. The large 
quantities of charcoal required for the 
increased pig-iron production reportedly 
could be obtained this year, though diffi- 
culties might be encountered in succeed- 
ing years. 
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Equivalent of Only 172 
Homes Built in Mel- 


bourne in Year 


Because of controls necessary to 
divert materials and labor to war 
work, new domestic buildings in 
Melbourne, capital of Australia’s 
State of Victoria (Melbourne’s pop- 
ulation is 1,076,000), last year had 
a total value of only £12,000 (about 
$39,000). This would pay for about 
12 six-roomed houses in a subur- 
ban area, and is a cut of 941% per- 
cent on the 1940 home-building 
figure of £6,500,000 (about $21,000,- 
000). 

To help meet the acute shortage 
in housing which will have to be 
faced after the war, the Victorian 
State Housing Commission has 
drafted a 5-year program provid- 
ing for 50,000 houses at an esti- 
mated cost of $150,000,000. Some 
will be built for outright sale, 
others for renting by Government 
authority. Average cost of each is 
estimated at $2,600. 

One-third of the homes will be 
built in rural, two-thirds in city, 
areas. Density of buildings 
planned is five to the acre. 

The Federal Government of the 
Australian Commonwealth is also 
planning action to meet the hous- 
ing shortage after the war. 























Further study has been given by the 
Swedish Board of Trade and the State 
Geological Survey to a plan for a reduc- 
tion in exports of certain types of iron 
ore from central Sweden. 

Maximum annual requirements of 
steel plants in central Sweden are esti- 
mated at 1,100,000 metric tons, 39 per- 
cent in low-phosphorus iron ore and 17 
percent manganiferous iron ore. Aver- 
age annual production reported from 
central Sweden in the period 1933-42 was 
3,880,000 metric tons. 

The two agencies recommended that 
increased exports of low-phosphorus iron 
ore and manganiferous iron ore be pro- 
hibited as long as there is no change 
in the supply and demand, and that an 
increase of exports be considered only 
when it is desirable to exchange ore for 
articles of particularly high value to the 
Swedish economy. 


Leather and 
Related Products 


SCARCITY OF HIDES IN CHILE 


The growing scarcity of hides in Chile, 
resulting from the decrease in imports, 
has been accentuated by the need to 
again use leather where substitutes, now 
unattainable, were formerly employed. 
The accumulated deficit carried over 
from last year is estimated to be close 
to 90,000 hides. 
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Exports of raw hides during the 6- 
month period January to June 1944 
amounted to 1,064,168 gross kilograms 


TANGANYIKA HIDES TO BE PURCHASED py 
U.K. 


The British Ministry of Supply re- 
portedly has agreed to purchase Tap. 
ganyika’s entire production of fourth. 
grade hides which represent between 7 
and 10 percent of the Territory’s totg) 
output. 


INCREASE IN OUTPUT OF WOMEN’S SHogs 
U. 8. S. R. ? 


The Zaraisk factory in the Moscow 
Oblast, the Soviet Union, has added g 
new section which produces 1,000 pairs 
of women’s shoes per day. 


Machinery, Other 
Than Electrical 


CHILEAN IMPORTS OF TEXTILE 
MACHINERY 


Chilean imports of textile machinery 
between January and June 1944 weighed 
176,005 gross kilograms and were valued 
at 411,273 Chilean export pesos. In 
June, textile-machinery imports weighed 
29,904 gross kilograms and amounted to 
52,123 Chilean export pesos. 


FARM-MACHINERY PRODUCTION TO BE 
INCREASED IN INDIA 


More steel will be released in India 
for the manufacture of agricultural tools, 
shoes for bullocks, cart tires, and other 
steel products needed by farmers, ac- 
cording to an August report. It is felt 
that increased output will help to check 
the rapid depletion of farm-equipment 
stocks and consequent price increases, 


NICARAGUAN IMPORTS 


Although the value of machinery im- 
ported by Nicaragua in 1943 increased 
75.6 percent over the 1942 total, the value 
was less than in 1940 and 1941. All ma- 
chinery imported amounted to $1,588,608 
in 1943 compared with $904,557 in 1942, 

Sewing-machine values rose from 
$4,460 in 1942 to $7,364 in 1943; type- 
writers from $11,515 to $23,671; agricul- 
tural machinery from $60,777 to $80,724; 
and mining machinery from $253,238 to 
$275,943. Decreases occurred in the 
value of sugar machinery, which dropped 
from $31,753 to $12,008, and of railway 
machinery, from $32,196 to $23,474. 
The decreases may be attributed in part 
to the fact that in 1943 only a limited 
supply of machinery was available from 
the United States, the principal supplier 
in both years. 


SWEDISH BALL-BEARING COMPANY 
MAKES PLANT ADDITIONS 


The Swedish ball-bearing company, 
Ab. Svenska Keullagerfabriken (SKF), 
completed the first unit of the large 
plant addition in Géteborg early in the 
spring of 1944 and has made application 
to build a second section. This new unit 
is said to be needed to coordinate the 
manufacture of small bearings and to 
modernize production. 
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Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


New ANESTHETIC DEVELOPED IN SWEDEN 


A new local anesthetic, LL30, devel- 
oped by two Swedish research workers, 
is claimed to be superior to novocaine, 
which was previously imported by 
gweden. This new product is reported 
to be more active than novocaine, thus 
permitting smaller doses. Also, it is 
easier to manufacture. 

The production of this new prepara- 
tion is being carried on by the large 
Swedish pharmaceutical firm, Astra 
jocated near Stockholm. 


PosT-WAR MACHINERY NEEDS, VENEZUELA 


Replacement machinery reportedly 
will be needed by sugar mills in central 
Venezuela after the war. Materials and 
equipment also will be needed to build 
a hydroelectric plant on the Torondoy 
River if plans being made by one of the 
sugar firms are carried out. Additional 
machinery would then be needed to con- 
vert the sugar mill from steam to electric 
operation. 


Naval Stores and 
Resins 


PLAN To ORTAIN NAVAL STORES, 
BAHAMAS, B. W. I. 


A plan to obtain naval stores in the 
Bahamas, British West Indies, from Gov- 
ernment-leased pine timberlands, is 
under consideration. Operations would 
begin on Abaco, Andros Island, and 
Grand Bahama. If the project is suc- 
cessful, other timberlands in the Baha- 
mas may be included. 


INDIAN Lac Crop 


Final estimates place India’s 1944 Bai- 
saki lac crop at 770,500 maunds (1 maund 
=§2.28 pounds), according to a report of 
the Indian Lac Cess Committee. Pre- 
liminary estimates showed an antic- 
ipated yield of 719,250 maunds. 

This year’s final estimate is more than 
double that for 1943, but remains ap- 
proximately 25 percent below the final 
figure for the 1942 Baisaki crop. The 
yield in 1943 was only 372,000 maunds, 
compared with 1,038,250 in 1942. 


Nonferrous 
Metals 


PRODUCTION IN CUBA 


During the second quarter of 1944 pro- 
duction of manganese ore from small 
mines and sinter nodules from the Cuban 
Mining Co. was normal. The Amarito 
stoup of mines was expected to come 
into production and to compensate for 
reduced tonnage from some small prop- 
erties that have about exhausted their 
ore reserves, 

Operations at Camaguey continued at 
about the same rate as in the previous 
quarter with shipments of refractory 
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chromite exceeding production and prac- 
tically exhausting the stock pile. The 
concentrator operated during the entire 
period. 

In the Punta Gorda area shipments 
and production were about equal. The 
principal mine continued at a normal 
rate, and the next one in importance, 
which resumed operations in March, 
yielded approximately 20 percent of the 
output of the district. 

During May and June metallurgical 
chrome was shipped from stock piles at 
Antilla, prospecting and mining opera- 
tions were active in the Mayari district, 
and new contracts were signed or being 
considered by the United States Com- 
mercial Co., with the probability that 
enough ore to initiate shipments would 
be accumulated by ‘August. 

Full production of nickel oxide by the 
end of the third quarter is expected at 
Nicaro where it has been established that 
the new nickel plant will do more than 
the designers expected and at a lower- 
than-estimated cost, mechanical diffi- 
culties incident to efficient operation 
having been overcome. 


MANGANESE OUTPUT OF FRENCH MOROCCAN 
MINE 


The real value of French Morocco’s 
most important manganese mine, lo- 
cated in the open desert near the indus- 
trial city of Bouarfa, was not known until 
the Russian manganese disappeared 
from world markets, reports the foreign 
press. The mines had an output of 45,- 
000 metric tons in 1940 and supplied 
Great Britain with large quantities in 
1943. The mines are reported to be idle 
now, and competition with world mar- 
kets after the war is not excepted because 
of transportation and labor difficulties. 

With a view to meeting possible future 
needs of French industry, modern ma- 
chinery costing 60,000,000 francs has 
been installed. 


CoprER SUPPLY, SWEDEN 


Maintenance of a fairly satisfactory 
copper supply in Sweden in 1943, with 
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21,000 metric tons released for distribu- 
tion, is reported by a Swedish journal. 
With diminishing opportunities to im- 
port copper, however, and with an 
agreement for the importation of 3,000 
metric tons from Finland being condi- 
tioned upon whether or not it can be 
spared, the ration of 1944 has been re- 
duced by the Industrial Commission to 
18,000 metric tons. 


GOLD PRODUCTION, TANGANYIKA 


Despite a drop in the gold output of 
the three largest gold mines in Tan- 
ganyika, the foreign press reports an 
output greater than the combined pro- 
duction of all other East African depend- 
encies. The government is reported to 
be confident that with the removal of 
restrictions and uncertainties after the 
war a spectacular recovery may be ex- 
pected. 


Nonmetallic 
Minerals 


CEMENT PRODUCTION, CUBA 


Production of cement was maintained 
at capacity during the first half of the 
year and totaled 532,000 barrels. Ce- 
ment imports increased very substan- 
tially over the first 6 months of 1943 as 
a result of a demand which could not be 
supplied by the domestic plant although 
it operated at full capacity. The largest 
percentage of cement shipments were 
made by Habana Province, this Province 
shipping 58.36 percent of its total. 
The Cuban Government increased its 
purchases from 21.8 percent of total 
cement shipped in January to 41.48 per- 
cent in June. This figure does not, how- 
ever, represent total utilization of cement 
for Cuban Government projects, inas- 
much as a large proportion of the 25.11 
percent of total shipments, absorbed by 
private building contractors, involved 
Government construction. 


Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


COTTONSEED CRUSHING, CEARA, BRAZIL 


At present 10 mills are engaged in 
crushing cottonseed ir Ceara, Brazil, but 
no recent figures are available regard- 
ing the amount of seed crushed or the 
output of oil and cake. In 1941, the lat- 
est period for which figures have been 
released, 12 mills were in operation, and 
production totaled 2,455 tons of oil and 
12,623 tons of cake from 19,671 tons of 
seed, according to a report of the De- 
partmento de Economia Agricola. 

Prior to the outbreak of the war, the 
major portion of the seeds grown in 
Ceara were shipped to England. Some 
were sent to Chile to be crushed. The 
small amounts of seed that are not 
crushed in Ceara are now shipped to 
Parahyba. 

Oil from domestic seeds is said to be 
in good demand for use in soap factories. 
Because an ample harvest is expected in 
the current year, prices prevailing in 
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crop. Reports from Haiti indicate that if 
good seed were imported and if scientific 
methods of cultivation were adopted, an- 
nual castor-bean production might be 
increased to 40,000,000 kilograms. 


SESAME-SEED EXPORTS FROM NICARAGUA 


August were somewhat lower than for- 
merly. Demand for cottonseed cake as 
cattle feed is always greater than avail- 
able supply, and sale of cake and linter 
covers the entire cost of crushing. 


CoprRA PRODUCTION, CEYLON 


Copra exports from Ceylon for the 
first half of 1944 were considerably lower 
than those in the corresponding period 
of the preceding year. Likewise, exports 
in the second quarter of 1944 were 
smaller than in the first quarter. This 
is considered a normal condition, how- 
ever, since production of coconuts is al- 
ways lower in the first quarter of the 
year than in others, and this is usually 
reflected in the output of coconut prod- 
ucts in the following quarter. 

It is estimated that about 100,000 long 
tons of coconuts will be available for 
copra and coconut-oil production during 
the current year. 

Coconut-oil exports decreased because 
of reduced supplies of copra. Efforts to 
increase copra production are being 
made inasmuch as the demand for 
poonac, a copra residue, exceeds the 
supply. 

SuppLty SITUATION, CUBA 


During the second quarter of 1944, 
fats and oils were in ample supply in 
Cuba. Imports of lard were in excess 
of consumption, and peanut oil from 
domestic sources supplied the Cuban 
market. Inasmuch as peanut plantings 
were somewhat less than last year, there 
may be a larger demand for imported 
peanut oil by the beginning of 1945. 


CASTOR-BEAN PRODUCTION, HAITI 


Exports of castor beans from Haiti 
totaled 3,300,000 kilograms in’ 1942-43 
and occupied seventh place among total 
exports from that Republic. Sporadic 
shipments had been made prior to 1935- 
36, but unusually heavy demand since 
that time has stimulated interest in the 


Nicaraguan exports of sesame seed in 
the second quarter of 1944 totaled 2,150 
metric tons, an increase of 91 percent 
over first-quarter exports. Sesame 
plantings are not being increased this 
season, although much publicity was 
given to the crop. 


Petroleum and 
Products 


ARGENTINE IMPORTS 


Argentina’s imports of crude petro- 
leum decreased from 2,145,000 cubic 
meters in 1939 to 485,000 cubic meters in 
1943, according to a recent statement by 
the president of Yacimientos Petrolif- 
erous Fiscales. 


DRILLING, ACTIVITY, CUBA 


Interest in oil-well drilling in the 
Jarahueca field in Las Villas Province, 
Cuba, has been stimulated by the success 
of one of the operating companies which 
drilled three producing wells in succes- 
sion. Oil brought in is of light gravity, 
somewhat similar to gas oil, and can be 
used as a motor fuel in its natural state. 

Production of natural gasoline in the 
Motembo field is declining steadily, and 
there is little drilling activity. 


DRILLING OPERATIONS, U.S. S. R. 


The Azerbaidzhan Oil Combine and 
several oil trusts functioning in the 
Soviet Union lagged far behind in their 
drilling schedules in the early months 
of the current year, according to press 
reports from the Soviet Union. In Feb- 


ruary, the Molotov Trust completed only 
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9 percent of its drilling program, ang 
only the Stalin and Kirov Trusts fulfilleg 
their March quotas. Failure of the 
groups to achieve their goals is attribute 
to the slow rate at which building ang 
installation work was conducted. 

Activities of the Georgian Trust are 
being centered on prospect drilling at the 
Mlashis-Klevi, Norio, and Kavtis-Kheyj 
deposits, the first of which is said to be 
rich in oil. Three wells were scheduleg 
in May for construction, and work on one 
had already begun. One well at Kayvtis. 
Khevi was in operation at that time, ang 
another was being made ready for 
drilling. 

In the Baku region 24 deposits are 
being developed, and the opinion that 
large deposits lie on the bottom of the 
sea around the Apsheron Peninsula js 
gaining strength. In developing pro. 
duction from this source, engineers are 
faced with the problems of driling wells 
far offshore and constructing super- 
structures for wells above the surface of 
the sea that will be sufficiently strong 
to withstand heavy weather. The prob- 
lem is far greater than that which con- 
fronted engineers in places where oi] 
had to be drilled through relatively sha}. 
low water, such as in California and Lake 
Maracaibo. in Venezuela. 


OIL-SHALE DEPOSITS, SCOTLAND, U. K. 


Indications that oil-shale deposits 
exist in Ross-shire have been followed 
up by the Scottish Council on Industry, 
states the British press. Plans for de- 
velopment of the resource have been 
made. 

Ross-shire is. part of the barren and 
rocky Hebrides that lie off the west 
coast of Scotland, considerably farther 
north than the well-known oil-shale 
areas near the Firth of Forth and in 
Midlothian and East Lothian. 


Railway 
Equipment 


LOCOMOTIVES ON ORDER BY THE 
NETHERLANDS 


The Netherlands Government in Lon- 
don has placed a post-war order for 50 
locomotives which are now under con- 
struction at Gothenburg, Sweden, states 
the European press. 


EQUIPMENT SHORTAGE, SIERRA LEONE 


Engineers in Sierra Leone have en- 
deavored to meet the lack of replace- 
ments for railway equipment, by rebuild- 
ing standard locomotives to give greater 
tractive effort and by other devices. 
Welding is saving many articles that 
might otherwise be scrapped, and new 
castings are being made from scrap 
metal, according to the African pfess. 
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A school has been established to train 
machine operators, pattern makers, join- 
ers, fitters, smiths, and foundry hands, 
according to this same source. 


Rubber and 
Products 


PropUCTION BONUS WITHDRAWN, INDIA 


The bonus offered by the Government 
of India on deliveries of rubber was with- 
drawn as of August 1, 1944, because 
amounts of rubber received by the au- 
thorities were short of the tonnage re- 
quired for maintenance of the bonus. 
Production of rubber is believed to have 
increased during the period from April 1 
to July 31, but not all rubber produced 
has been turned over to authorities. 
The belief is expressed in India that if 
the rubber now held is delivered to the 
Government before September 30, 1944, 
the bonus for the ensuing quarter will be 
reinstated. 


PRODUCTION, TANGANYIKA 


Production of crude rubber in Tan- 
ganyika for the current year is unoffi- 
cially estimated at 1,200 long tons. 
Plantations have been taken over by 
the government and are under the cen- 
tralized management of the firm of Jar- 
dine, Matheson & Co., which serves also 
as buying agent for the whole Territory. 


Soaps 
and Essential Oils 


Om Exports From CEYLON 


Citronella-oil exports from Ceylon de- 
clined sharply in the second half of 1943. 
Previously, it was estimated that produc- 
tion of this oil in 1944 would total be- 
tween 11,000 and 13,000 hundredweight, 
but because of declining prices, the ac- 
tual output will probably not exceed 
11,000 hundredweight. 

With improved conditions in the cin- 
namon-leaf-oil industry, exports for the 
first half of 1944 were considerably above 
those for the corresponding period of 
1943. 

Exports of cinnamon-bark oil in the 
first 6 months of 1944 increased, com- 
pared to the amount shipped during the 
corresponding period in 1943. However, 
the cinnamon-bark-oil industry has 
never been of great importance in Cey- 
lon. 

Soap DISTRIBUTION, SPAIN 


The total amount of soap distributed 
in Madrid, Spain, in 1943 was 5,276,220 
kilograms, equivalent to 528 carloads. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


Factory UNDER CONSTRUCTION, U.S. S. R. 


A large knitted-goods factory under 
construction in Voroshilovgrad, the Sov- 
let Union, is expected to be placed in 
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operation before the close of this year. 
The first 60 automatic knitting machines 
were being installed in June. 


Cotton and Products 
YARN PRODUCTION, CHINA 


In the first 6 months of 1943, approxi- 
mately 60,062 bales (of 4 piculs) of ma- 
chine-made cotton yarn were produced 
in Free China. This is an improvement 
over the 56,519 bales produced in the 
last 6 months of 1942 and the 57,581 
bales in the January-to-June period of 
1942. Raw-material shortages led to 
curtailed operations, and output in the 
last half of 1943 probably was lower than 
in the preceding period. 

For the 12 months ended June 30, 
1843, about 590,060 piculs (1 picul=-133%, 
pounds) of hand-spun yarn also were 
produced for the market, as well as ad- 
ditional quantities for home use. 


COTTON PRODUCTION IN CYPRUS 


In Cyprus cotton was grown on ap- 
proximately 4,000 acres in 1944—a drop 
from the 7,287 acres cultivated in 1943. 
Production figures are not available for 
1942 or 1943, but 291,872 pounds of 
ginned cotton were obtained from 4,205 
acres in 1941. 

Approximately 403,200 pounds of cot- 
ton were consumed in textile production 
in 1943 and 176,932 pounds by mattress 
factories and for miscellaneous purposes. 

In an effort to improve the quality and 
yield of Cyprus cotton, new seed varie- 
ties have been imported by the authori- 
ties and distributed to growers. 


INDIAN COTTON SITUATION 


To encourage a further diversion from 
cotton production to food production, the 
Indian Government recently announced 
a reduction of 50 rupees in the floor price 
of Indian cotton for the 1944—45 crop. 

Cotton arrivals at principal Indian 
ports, from September 1, 1943, to June 
24, 1944, were 2,529,153 bales (of 400 
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pounds), as compared with 2,727,995 
bales in the corresponding months of the 
preceding season. Exports of cotton 
from these ports in the corresponding 
periods were 922,474 and 797,086 bales, 
respectively. 

Demand for yarn was far in excess of 
supply, and prices were well maintained 
during June, despite a weak tone of raw 
cotton. Conditions in the piece-goods 
market were healthy. The flow of cloth 
supplies to market improved, and, for 
the first time in months, retailers in most 
sections of the country were able to ob- 
tain greater supplies of finer-count cloth 
and mulls. Demand for cloth by domes- 
tic merchants was good, and the offtake 
by consuming centers was satisfactory. 
Transportation difficulties caused uneven 
distribution of cloth within the country 
and resulted in scarcities in areas far re- 
moved from producing centers. 

The average price of textiles in June 
was reported to be about 50 percent be- 
low the peak levels of the middle of 1943 
and slightly less than three times the 
pre-war price. 


Wool and Products 


CONSUMPTION, SCOTLAND, U. K. 


Ccnsumption of blackface wool in 
Scotland, United Kingdom, in July was 
mainly in Government orders. 

Sometime ago permission was granted 
for the manufacture of carpets, up to 10 
percent of pre-war output. Because of 
jute shortage, however, very few carpets 
have been produced. 

Early unofficial forecasts place the 
1944 wool clip at approximately 10,000,- 
000 pounds, or almost 1,000,000 pounds 
under the 1943 yield. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


FLAX-FIBER PRODUCTION, BRITISH 
COLUMBIA, CANADA 
British Columbia’s first shipment of 
completely processed flax fiber was dis- 











weight tons. 


acting, two-stroke Diesel engine. 


vessel is loaded. 


tons. 





Swedish Shipbuilding During Recent Typical Month 


Ships launched in Sweden in May 1944 included the Constance, a motor- 
driven tanker of 17,200 deadweight tons, the Si Brodin, a 2,900-deadweight- 
ton cargo vessel, and the Cassiopeia, a modern cargo vessel of 9,200 dead- 


One of the largest vessels ever built in the Scandinavian countries, the 
Constance is 540 feet 3 inches long, molded breadth is 66 feet, depth is 39 feet 3 
inches, and average draft when fully loaded is 29 feet 11 inches. A speed of 
14 knots is expected, when the vessel is loaded, from an 8-cylinder, single- 


The Si Brodin, built with a shelter deck, is 280 feet between perpendiculars, 
molded breadth is 42 feet, depth to main deck is 19 feet 6 inches, and average 
draft, fully loaded, is 19 feet 2 inches. 
when the vessel is loaded, from a two-stroke, single-action Diesel motor. 

The Cassiopeia has an open shelter deck and is 395 feet between perpen- 
diculars, molded breadth is 55 feet 6 inches, molded depth to shelter deck is 
37 feet 4 inches, and draft on full load is 26 feet 4 inches. A six-cylinder, 
double-acting Diesel motor is expected to give a speed of 14 knots, when the 


Thirteen knots is the speed planned, 


Among May deliveries by Sweden’s shipbuilding industry were the modern 
cargo vessel, Trivia, 4,000 deadweight tons, with three cargo holds and four 
hatches; the Karmas, 6,069 deadweight tons; and the Ulla, 3,050 deadweight 
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patched recently to eastern Canadian 
spinning mills. Flax from approxi- 
mately 1,000 acres was harvested in 1943 
and processed during the fall and winter. 
The fiber is said to be very fine and of 
a high quality. 


SrsaL EXports FrRoM HAITI 


During the first 6 months of this year 
3,447.2 metric tons of sisal were exported 
from Haiti. This is far below the 6,205.9 
tons shipped in the first half of 1943. 


Tobacco and 


Related Products 


SITUATION, DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


Serious drought conditions prevailed 
in the tobacco-producing region of the 
Dominican Republic early in the year, 
but heavy rainfall during June and July 
revived tc some extent hopes for a 
favorable yield from the 1943-44 crop. 
Some damage resulted from the rain in 
the area west of Santiago. 

Prices in August were holding at the 
record price set in the 1942-43 season of 
$6 per 50 kilograms, and it is estimated 
that approximately 2,000 metric tons of 
tobacco are now in warehouses awaiting 
shipment. 

Exports have been unusually light this 
year, total shipments during the first 
6 months totaling only about 360 metric 
tons as compared with 2,368 tons during 
the corresponding period of 1943. It is 
unlikely that exports will reach impor- 
tant proportions this year inasmuch as no 
plans have been reported for bringing a 
ship from Spain to load tobacco as has 
been the case in recent years. 


PRODUCTION IN HAITI 


Production of tobacco in Haiti, while 
sufficient to cover present local require- 
ments, is of poor quality. No effort is 
being made to improve the position of 
the industry inasmuch as it would in- 
volve scientific cultivation of the plant 
and production of tobacco and tobacco 
products in competition with imported 
manufactures, and it is thought that any 
further development would involve risks 
over and above the possibility of gain. 

Present estimates of production range 
from 2,000,000 to 5,000 000 kilograms of 
leaf. The one cigarette factory in Haiti 
produces approximately 100,000,000 ciga- 
rettes annually. 


POSSIBLE INCREASE IN PLANTINGS, 
SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


Improvement of the fertilizer position 
in Southern Rhodesia may make possible 
an increase of about 10,000 acres in the 
plantings of Virginia-type tobacco next 
year, bringing the total to 72,000 acres. 

It is said that, if weather conditions 
are favorable, the crop should amount 
to nearly 50,000,000 pounds. 


Topacco AUCTIONS, NORTHERN RHODESIA 


Tobacco auctions at Fort Jameson, 
Northern Rhodesia, which began the first 
week in June, were the most successful 
ever held in the district, according to 
the foreign press. Attendance of buyers 
was good, and the competition for to- 
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Latin American Exchange Rata 


NOTE. 


following exception: Cuba—United States dollar to the 


quetzal, and the Panamanian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 ¢ 


dollar. 


Averages are actual selling rates for sight drafts on New York, in units of foreign currency, per d 
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2. ollar, wi 
Ihe peso of the Dominican Republia, the Gtintemat? 


Ourdes toa 





—————____ 


Average rate Latest available quotation 





A pproxi- 
Country Unit quoted Type of exchange j : mate 
1942 (an- | 1943 (an- 1944 Rate equiva- 
nual nual) (monthly) lent in Date 
currency 
Argentina Paper peso Official A 3.73 3.73 3.73 3.73 $0. 2681 | July 9 
Official B 4. 23 4. 23 4.23 | 4.23 2364 we - 
| Bid 4.94 1.94 94) 4.94 . 2024 Do. 
— Free merket 4. 06 1.03 | 4.0675 2472 Do. 
Bolivia Boliviano Controlled 46. 46 42.91 2.42 | 42.42 . 0236 | Aug 99 19 
Curb 49. 66 45. 42 50.00 | 50.00 . 0200 Do. 4 
Brazil Cruzeiro ! Official 16. 50 16. 50 16.50 | 16. 50 . 0606 | Aug. 16 1944 
| Free market 19. 64 19. 50 19.50 | 19. 50 0513 Do, 
Special free market 20. 52 20. 43 20.30 | 20.00 0500 Do. 
Chile Peso Special 19. 37 19. 37 19. 37 | 19. 37 .0516 | Aug, 12 194 
Export draft 25. 00 25. 00 25.00 | 25. 00 (400 Do. ’ 
Free market 31. 75 32. 37 32.14 | 31.50 0316 Do. 
“>. F.” * 31. 13 31. 00 31.00 | 31.00 0523 Do. 
Colombia do Commercial bank 1.75 1. 75 1.75 1. 746 5727 Aug oF 1944 
Bank of Republic 1. 76 1. 76 1. 76 1. 755 5698 Do, 
Curb 1.77 1.76 175 | 1.75 5714 Do. 
Costa Rica_| Colon Uncontrolled 5.71 5. 65 5. 67 5. 68 1760 | July 31. 1944 
, :, Controlled ». 62 5. 62 5. 62 5. 62 1779 "Des 
Cuba eso Free 1. 00 1, 00 1. 00 1. 00 1.0000 | June 17. 1¢ 
Ecuador Sucre Central Bank (official) 14. 39 14. 10 14.10 | 14.10 0709 pe ~ a 
Honduras Lempira Official 2.04 2. 04 2.04 2. 04 4(M)2 a 
Mexico Peso Free 4.85 4.85 4.85 4.8 2062 | July 31 1944 
Nicaragua Cordoba Official 5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 5. 00 2000 | Aug, 12 1944 
Curb 5. 16 75 | 5.77 1729 Do, 
Paraguay Paper peso Official 33. 00 $333. 00 
Guarani ¢ do 3. 10 3. 10 4. 10 3225 | May 31, 1944 
Peru .-| Sol Free 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 6. 50 1538 | Aug 19, 1944 
Salvador Colon do 2. 50 2. 50 2.50 | 2.50 4000 | May 15, 1944 
Uruguay Peso Controlled 1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 1. 90 5263 Aug 19, 1944 
Free 1. 90 1. 90 1.90 | 1.90 . 5263 Do. 
Venezuela Bolivar Controlled 3. 35 3. 35 3, 35 3. 35 2985 | July 8, 104 
Free 3. 45 3. 35 3.35 | 3.35 2985 "Do, 
! Under law of Oct. 6, 1942, the cruzeiro became the unit of currency, replacing the milreis. Since Noy 1, 1942, ex- 
change quotations have been in terms of cruzeiros and centavos to the dollar : 
2 Disbonibilidades proprias (private funds 
Used until Nov. 7, when the paper peso was replaced by the guarani 
4 New currency unit instituted as of Nov. 8, 1943 
Note.—Special rates apply to automotive equipment and agricultural machinery imported from the United States 


into Argentina 





bacco, especially of the kind suitable for 
the Union free quota, was unusually 
sharp. The highest price recorded was 
6542 pence per pound for a number of 
select bales, and an over-all average of 
26.179 pence was paid on a total of 
808,384 pounds of tobacco; gross returns 
aggregated £88,178 19s. 6d. 





Plastics Situation— 
Brazil 


(Continued from p. 15) 


It is believed that when polystyrene 
and cellulose-acetate materials become 
available on the same basis, consumption 
of these thermoplastics in Brazil will be 
in the approximate proportion of 60 per- 
cent polystyrene and 40 percent cellu- 
lose acetate. The preference for poly- 
styrene is due not only to its favorable 
flow and color properties but also to the 
fact that it gives a considerably higher 
yield owing to its lower specific grav- 
ity—which is also a factor in the high 
Brazilian customs duties (5.20 cruzeiros 


per kilogram, plus surcharges) levied on 
a weight basis. 

An expansion in plant installations has 
been facilitated during the war period, 
since the industry has not been depend- 
ent upon foreign sources for machinery— 
all recently installed machines having 
been built in Brazil. Molders have been 
stimulated in increasing their facilities 
because of reduced imports of finished 
plastic articles in the face of a growing 
domestic market and demand for these 
products, and the favorable post-war out- 
look for the industry, not only in supply- 
ing the domestic market but also in 
future possibilities for export trade to 
other Latin-American countries. More- 
over, the important Brazilian toothbrush 
industry, which, for toothbrush handles, 
formerly used mostly cellulose nitrate— 
obtained at low prices from Germany and 
Japan—has increasingly turned to the 
cellulose-acetate injection molding proc- 
ess aS conducive to a more economical 
and satisfactory product. 

It is estimated that there are more 
than three times as many injection units 
in operation in Brazil today as existed 3 
years ago. From information based on 
trade sources and statements of indi- 
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Argentina.—Notice of applications for 
registration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Boletin Oficial of 
August 21, 1944. Opposition must be filed 
pefore September 25, 1944: 


trade-mark Class No. and product 

Piedmont ----------------- 21—Entire class. 
Cromex ------------------- 1— Do 
DE Saint towed imanstew _ Do 
omex ------------------- -- ’ 
iB penn n oo ---- = 2-2 ------- a— Do. 
Buchanan ----------------- 2— Do 
Pullman ------------------ 13— Do 


Brazil—Notice of, applications for 
registration of the following trade-marks 
was published in the Diario Oficial. Op- 
position must be filed within 60 days from 
the date of publication: 





—__— 


| Date of 


Trade-mark Class No. and product | publi- 
cation 
—_—— 7 
‘ | 1944 

Recorde. &— Precision instruments, | Aug. 16 


scientifical instruments | 
and apparatus for useful | 
purposes; instruments | 
and apparatus for teach- | 
ing 


Excelsior. 41—Substances used as Do. 
food or as ingredients in 
food } 
Helio_-_. do | Do. 
Cromegal i—Chemical products Do. 


used in the industries, 
photography and chem- | 
ical analysis; anticor- | 


rosives, | 
Transfot do... | -Do 
Lumifot__. &8—Precision instruments, Do 


scientifical instruments 
and apparatus for useful | 


purposes; instruments 
and apparatus for teach- 
ing 
Mercody1 3—A pharmaceutical prep- Do. 
aration. 
Kiroan do Do. 
Kiromedina do Do. 
Tonikirona do Do. 
Diakirosan do Do. 
Akron 4i—Substances used as Do. 
food or as ingredients | Do 
in food 
Dentaleril 10—Instruments, appara- Do. 


tus, and contrivances | 
for surgical or curative 
purposes, or in relation 
to the health of man or 
animals 


Edison 36—Shoes Do. 
Imperial 41—Substances used as Do. 
food or as ingredients in 
food 
Young 48— Perfumery and soaps..} Aug. 21 
Dixon do Do. 
Virmogen 3—A pharmaceutical prep- Do. 
aration 
Brasilub 18 Perfumery and soaps Do. 
A. B.C 8—Precision instruments, Do. 


scientifical instruments 
and apparatus for useful 
purposes; instruments 
and apparatus for teach- 
ing. 
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Date of 
Trade-mark Class No. and product publi- 
| cation 
| P04 
Canfenol | 3—Chemical products pre- | Aug. 21 
pared for use in medicine | 
| and pharmacy. 
Medicilina- 3—A pharmaceutical prep-| Aug. 22 
aration. 
Pilo-Plast 48— Perfumery and soaps Do. 
Rotedon 3—A pharmaceutical prep- Do. 
aration. 
Rotona___- do... - Do. 
Rotonil do Do. 
Rotuban do Do. 
Acrylene 10—Instruments, appara- Do. 
tus, and contrivances 
for surgical or curative 
purposes, or in relation 
to the health of man or 
— 
Hidro-cal do__. Do. 
Hidro-col do ‘ Do. 
Assonil 16—Manufactures from Do. 
mineral and other sub- 
stances for building or 
decoration. 
Quinacol | 3—A pharmaceutical prep- Do. 
| aration. 
Citrofer do__.. : Do. 
Ritz | 36—Shoes | Do. 
Paramount | 1—Paints and varnishes Do. 
Admiral 48— Perfumery and soaps Aug. 28 
Elefante } 10—Instruments, appara- Do. 
} tus and contrivances for 
| surgical or curative pur- 
| poses. 
| 17—Engineering, architec- Do. 
| tural and building con- 
| trivances. 
| 34—Carpets, _floor-cloth, Do. 
| linoleum and oil-cloth. 
| 36—Articles of clothing Do. 
| 39—Goods manufactured Do. 
| from rubber and gutta- 
| percha not included in 
other classes. 
| 48— Perfumery and soaps Do. 
57—Buttons of all kinds Do. 
| except of semi-precious 
and precious metals. 
| 49—Games of all kinds: Do. 
| sporting articles and 
sport clothing not in- 
cluded in other classes. 
| 58 Hoses Do. 
Protex | 8—Precision instruments, Do. 
| scientifical instruments 
| and apparatus for useful 
| purposes; instruments 
and apparatus for teach- 
ing. 
Liberty | 46—Common soap Aug. 30 
Tofatril | 3—A pharmaceutical prep- Do. 
aration. 

Touring 48— Perfumery and soaps Do. 
Loco-Vitamina- | 3—A pharmaceutical and Do. 
Pinheiros. | medicinal preparation. 
Dermopectina | do 0. 
Stopalgina | a ‘ Do. 
Patulin } do Do. 
Tirotrix do Do. 
Tirotricil do Do. 
Beringil do Do. 
Tirotriceno do Do. 
Tirotrissol do Do. 
Sultana 23—Cotton piece goods of Do. 
all kinds. 

Duribar 15—Porcelain, glazed, and Do. 

ceramic wares. 











vidual companies, over 20 firms are con- 
sumers of cellulose-acetate molding pow- 
ders in Brazil at present, and several 
others are installing machinery for this 
purpose. (A list of these firms is avail- 
able for $1 from the Commercial In- 
telligence Unit of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce.) 

These firms operate more than 100 in- 
jection molding machines, over half of 
which are manually operated and the rest 


are semiautomatic air-compression ma- 
chines. In addition to the machines 
functioning at present, around 20 addi- 
tional units are on order and being built 
at this time, according to statements of 
individual consumers and a manufac- 
turer of this equipment. One firm ex- 
pects to install soon a fully automatic 
machine, built in local machine shops, 
capable of injecting 100 grams per shot. 
This new equipment will, within a short 
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period, bring the number of injection 
machines in operation to a total of more 
than 125. 

For the most part the injection ma- 
chines currently in use are pre-war 
Eckert-Ziegler models or copies of these 
German machines that have been pro- 
duced in Brazilian workshops, particu- 
larly during the past 3 years. The recent 
supply of molding powder, which is not 
currently produced in Brazil, has not per- 
mitted firms to operate at anywhere near 
capacity levels, and some machines are 
not infrequently closed down because of 
lack of material. 

The products manufactured by Bra- 
zilian injection molders embrace an in- 
creasing variety of articles, including 
toothbrushes, combs, closures, sun- 
glasses, buttons and buckles, slide fas- 
teners, and novelties. 

The present annual demand for injec- 
tion molding materials in Brazil is esti- 
mated to reach at least 200 tons. Avail- 
able supplies in recent periods have been 
well under this amount. Taking into 
consideration contemplated post-war de- 
velopments in the Brazilian industry, in- 
cluding the installation of some fully 
automatic machinery, trade sources are 
of the opinion that when these composi- 
tions are freely available the annual re- 
quirements of Brazilian molders will be 
well above the 200-ton figure. 





Netherlands Indies 


(Continued from p. 8) 


and will again be the basis for a new 
prosperity. Some of the commodities 
that were of greatest pre-war importance 
may not in every case re-attain their 
respective or relative positions. On the 
other hand, new markets may be de- 
veloped and extensive new areas of Asia 
opened to trade that will help “take up 
the slack.” The visions that those old 
East Indian adventurers Jan Peterzoon 
Coen and Sir Stamford Raffles glimpsed 
of a great inter-Asiatic trade seem pos- 
sible of realization. 


Minor Export Commodities 


Raw materials for drugs, and the 
chemical industries, have always played 
an important part in the Netherlands 
Indies’ economic growth, the most not- 
able example being, of course, cinchona 
bark for quinine. Prior to World War II 
the islands had a virtual monopoly of this 
product and its quinine derivatives, pro- 
ducing in fact 95 percent of the world’s 
supply. Netherlands Indies bark yields 
from 6 to 7 percent of quinine alkaloid as 
compared with the yield of 5 percent and 
under, mostly greatly under, of bark im- 
ported from the several American Re- 
publics. Bark from the American Re- 
publics is higher in other alkaloids, 
chiefly quinidine, which is employed in 
cardiac cases. Totaquine, composed of 
all the crystallizable alkaloids, is also 
produced from the bark of the Western 
Hemisphere countries and used for the 
same purposes as quinine sulphide. 

The greatest aid to post-war inde- 
pendence of the cinchona bark of the In- 
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dies, however, is atabrine, a synthetic 
antimalarial developed in the United 
States after German patents—which, 
based on United States Army and Navy 
experiences, is held in the same esteem 
as quinine. Restoration of quinine im- 
ports into the United States from Java is 
pleasantly anticipated, but they will now 
have to meet the well-established compe- 
tition of atabrine, as well as of new 
cinchona plantations in the American 
Republics. 

But plants, trees, and grasses in profuse 
variety grow in these islands from which 
many other drugs—such as coca leaves, 
the basic material for cocaine—and es- 
sential oils of great chemical utility may 
be produced. A minor trade that may 
some day become a major export has 
long existed in citronella oil, used prin- 
cipally in the manufacture of soaps and 
perfumes. Oil citronella Java is different 
from the Ceylon type in some respects 
which are worthy of note. Its odor is 
finer, and its constituents make possible 
the derivation of several products used 
in soap and other perfume preparations 
which are not commercially derivable 
from the Ceylon type. Interestingly 
enough, from both can be derived 
geraniol, of which 65 percent of natural 
rose oil is composed; but from citronella 
Java, only, is derived citronellal, which 
is used per se, and is also convertible into 
U. S. P. (United States Pharmacopoeia) 
menthol. Apart from Menthol arvensis 
(oil Japanese peppermint), citronella 
Java is the only pharmaceutical type of 
menthol that is commercially practicable. 
Hydroxycitronellal, so essential in odors 
of the lily and lily of the valley, is like- 
wise derived from Java citronella. Al- 
though Guatemala and Haiti are now 
important producers, the millions of 
pounds formerly supplied by the Nether- 
lands Indies will find a ready and wel- 
come market in our country when they 
reappear in the Islands’ trade returns. 

Still others among the essential oils 
formerly of minor importance may find a 
higher place in Netherlands Indies post- 
war trade. Oil patchouli, for instance, 
is one of the heaviest odors used in the 
making of perfumed soaps. Oil Cananga 
Java contested, prior to the war, for 
world markets with the cananga of Mad- 
agascar and the Réunion Isles; but ca- 
nanga production is so limited by Nature 
that Java as a renewed source will find 
ready acceptance in the United States, 
especially since the Dutch had estab- 
lished quality controls on exports. Fi- 
nally, from the small myrtle tree which 
grows wild in the islands of Ceram and 
Buru, Western countries receive most of 
their cajuput oil, while Java itself ex- 
ports 90 percent of the world’s supply of 
gum benzoin as well as the bulk of its 
gum dammar and gum copal, important 
resins for varnishes and plastics. 


New Mineral Wealth Claimed 


Mineral products have accounted for 
almost one-third of Netherlands Indies 
exports in recent years, but the islands 
have not been a particularly important 
mining area, so far as world production 
is concerned, except in respect to tin and 
petroleum. There are still vast areas, 
however, that remain unexplored, and 
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Announcements Under Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act 


Trade Agreement Calendar 


Trade Agreements Signed 





Country | Date signed | Date effective 
Cuba... Aug. 24,1934 | Sept. 3, 1934 
Belgium (and Luxem- | 

burg)... .-- ...| Feb. 27,1935 | May 1,1935 
| re .....| Mar. 28,1935 | June 3, 1935 
Sweden___--- ...------| May 25,1935 | Aug. 65,1935 
Brazil____- A ae | Feb. 2,1935 | Jan. 1,1936 
Canada (see _ revised | | 

agreement below) .-| Nov, 15, 1935 | Do. 


Kingdom of the Nether- | 
lands (Netherlands in 
Europe, Netherlands | 
India, Surinam, and | 


| 
| 
195 | Feb. 15, 1936 


Curacao) __. Rail Dec. 20,1935 | Feb. 1, 1936 
Switzerland |} Jan. 9 
Honduras seta | Dec. 18,1935 | Mar. 2, 1936 
Colombia. .......- Sept. 13,1935 | May 20, 1936 
Guatemala Apr. 24,1936 | June 15, 1936 


France and its colonies, 
dependencies, and pro- 
tectorates other than | 
Morocco. ......--- é May 6, 1936 Do. 
Nicaragua ! _. Mar. 11,1936 | Oct. 1,1936 
Finland May 18,1936 | Nov. 2,1936 
El Salvador Feb. 19,1937 | May 31, 1937 
| Nov. 28,1936 | Aug. 2, 1937 
| Mar. 7,1938 | Apr. 16,1938 
Aug. 6,1938 | Oct. 23, 1938 


Costa Rica 
Czechoslovakia 2. - 
Ecuador : ‘ 

United Kingdom, includ- 
ing Newfoundland and | 
the British Colonial 
Empire. at 

Canada (revision of agree- 
ment of 1935) ; 

Turkey 

Venezuela ___ 

Cuba (supplementary 
agreement) 

Canada (supplementary 


Nov. 17,1938 | Jan. 1,1936 


do.. Do. 
Apr. 1,1939 | May 5,1939 
Nov. 6,1939 | Dec. 16, 1939 





Dec. 18,1939 | Dec. 23, 1939 


agreement)3__- | Dec. 30,1939 | Jan. 1,1940 
Canada (supplementary 

agreement) | Dec. 13,1940 | Dec. 20, 1940 
Argentina Oct. 14,1941 | Nov. 15, 1941 
Cuba (supplementary | 

agreement) Dec. 23,1941 | Jan. 5, 1942 
Peru May 7,1942 | July 29,1942 
Uruguay July 21,1942 | Jan. 1,1943 
Mexico Dec. 23,1942 ; Jan. 30, 1943 
Iran Apr. 8, 1943 > June 28, 1944 
Iceland Aug. 27,1943 | Nov. 19, 1943 





1 The duty concessions and certain other provisions of 
this agreement ceased to be in force as of Mar. 10, 1938. 

2 The operation of this agreement was suspended as of 
Apr. 22, 1939. 

2 Superseded by supplementary agreement signed 
Dec. 13, 1940. 


Summaries of the provisions of each individual agree- 
ment are published in FoREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 


promptly after signing. Complete files of the Officia] 
analysis of each of the agreements, as well as the on 
maries published by this Department, are available for 
examination at all field offices of the Department f 
Commerce. Copies of such analyses or summaries lo 
any particular agreement, figures for the United States 
trade with “Agreement Countries,” and genera] infor. 
mation regarding the aims, procedure, and operation of 
the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Program mg 

obtained from the Trade Agreements Unit of the Burea: 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce at Washington, . 


{A compilation of all changes in the import duties of the 
United States since the passage of the Tariff Act of 1930 
including all duty reductions or bindings by the United 
States under the trade agreements signed to date, ar. 
ranged by schedules and paragraphs of the Tariff Act 
has been prepared by the U.8. Tariff Commission in the 
form of a pamphlet. This is obtainable from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C., for 95 
cents per copy.j 


Countries With Which Inten- 
tion To Negotiate Has Been 
Announced 





——__. 


Latest date 


Date of issu- for submit- | Date for oral 





Country | ance of notice | ting written | Presentation 
statements | ° Views 
Bolivia Apr. 4,1942 | May 4,1942 | May 18 
y 18,1942 


Paraguay.| June 23,1943 | July 23, 1943 Aug. 4,1943 
| 





[Detailed information, trade figures, and copies of the 
lists of products to which the United States announced 
it would give consideration for concessions, at the time 
of giving formal notice of intention to negotiate with 
each of the above countries, are available upon request 
to the Trade Agreements Unit, Bureau of Pesca and 
Domestic Commerce, or any of the field offices of the 
Department of Commerce, as well as from the Com. 
mittee for Reciprocity [nformation or the Department 
of State.) 


NOTE The above Trade Agreements Calendar will 
appear, for the present, in the issue nearest the middle 
of the month of ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, instead 
of each week as formerly. 





In Uruguay, the shortage of arsenic 
has been relieved by shipments from a 
South American source. Sulfate of am- 
monia for sugar refining and mercury- 
based products are reported in short 
supply. 





the Japanese claim to have developed 
important deposits of bauxite for alumi- 
num manufacture, manganese for steel 
and copper alloys, sulphur for heavy 
chemicals, nickel, iron, lead, and zinc 
ores, and a number of similar products. 
There are, moreover, about 4,000 differ- 
ent varieties of trees growing in the for- 
ests of the Netherlands Indies—and new 
requirements by the pulp, paper, and 
wood industries of Western countries 
may bring about a much more wide- 
spread demand for the islands’ teak, 
ironwood, ebony, rosewood, sandalwood, 
and camphor. 


Industrialization’s Effect 


In the post-war years, immediate needs 
of the population of the Netherlands 
Indies, as in all liberated countries, will 
be food and clothing. As the emer- 


gency recedes and domestic crops, now 
largely used to feed the Japanese, are 
restored to their rightful owners food 
imports will doubtless decrease, but tex- 
tile and yarn imports for clothing, and 
for the weaving industry, should consti- 
tute a constant import trade. Other 
articles essential to the recovery of the 
islands will be iron and steel, and their 
products, for the metals and machinery 
needed to rebuild destroyed factories. 











Industrialization which just prior to the 
war had gripped the imagination of the | 
Indies may be started on a major scale, 
tending to increase greatly the buying 
power of the population. 

‘Enterprises planned or in operation before 
the war were an aluminum plant, a cement 
factory, ammonium sulphate plant, low-grade 
glass factory, plywood factory, iron and steel 
mill, spinning mills, and textile mills. 
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Foundation for Post-War Trade 


Evaluation of the future trade and 
commerce of the Netherlands Indies can- 
not now be made in terms either of prod- 
ucts or of quantity, in the face of exist- 
ing conditions, but the part which the 
United States may be expected to play in 
that trade should be a major one. Active 
agencies to promote post-war trade are 
already in motion, under the direction of 
the Royal Netherlands Government in 
London and the Netherlands Indies au- 
thorities in Australia. A new banking 
institution, the Bank of the Netherlands 
Indies, Ltd., has been set up to finance 
transactions of import and export, and 
two more committees are functioning in 
the United States—one the Netherlands 
East Indies Reconstruction Committee, 
and the other a Planning Enterprise and 
Plantation Reconstruction Committee. 
Under these directions it is anticipated 
that the enormous task of restoring 
“normal’’ conditions tc the Netherlands 
Indies should proceed with speed and 
efficiency. 








(Continued from p. 25) 


Sweden 


Transport and Communication 


Broadcasting Facilities to be Im- 
proved.-Plans are being made to in- 
crease the efficiency of Swedish radio 
broadcasting facilities after the war, ac- 
cording to the foreign press. One of 
the changes to be made will be the in- 
stallation of two 100-kilowatt short- 
wave transmitters to replace the pres- 
ent 12-kilowatt ones at the Horby sta- 
tion. 


Turkey 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Non-Metric Weights and Measures: 
Importation Prohibited; Meters: Impor- 
tation Restricted.—The importation into 
Turkey of weights and measures not con- 
forming with the metric system has 
been prohibited by decree No. 3/821, 
published on May 31, 1944, according to 
The Board of Trade Journal, London, 
August 12. 

This import prohibition is also ex- 
tended to types of gas, water, electricity, 
and taxi meters not approved by the 
Ministry of Commerce and for which 
the Ministry’s import license has not 
been obtained. 


Union of South 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Certain Import Permits Required to be 
Renewed.—On June 16, 1944, the Direc- 


TO PROMOTE FOREIGN TRADE 


tor General of Supplies of the Union of 
South Africa announced that every im- 
port permit and certificate of essential- 
ity issued prior to September 1, 1943, 
should be valid only through July 31, 
unless goods covered by such permit were 
actually en route to their South African 
destination on that date, in which case 
entry would not be refused. 

It was further provided that any per- 
son to whom an import permit and/or 
a certificate of essentiality had been 
granted prior to September 1, 1943, and 
who is able to establish that prior to the 
publication of this notice he placed firm 
orders and made financial commitments 
may submit a written application for the 
renewal of such permit and/or certif- 
icate. Applications for renewal were re- 
quired to reach the controlling officer 
concerned within 14 days of the pub- 
lication of the notice. 


Uruguay 


Tarifjs and Trade Controls 


Manufactured Rubber Products: Exz- 
port Quota on Compensation Basis 
Established for Argentina.—An export 
quota of 25 tons of rubber products made 
exclusively from scrap rubber has been 
established for Argentina for the year 
1944, by Uruguayan decree No. 303/944, 
dated August 18, 1944, published in the 
Diario Oficial of August 23, 1944. 

The exportation of these products will 
be allowed on the basis of compensation 
or of barter in exchange for products 
required for Uruguayan consumption, 
which are either prohibited exportation 
in Argentina or are subject to export re- 
strictions, and of value equal to the mer- 
chandise exported. 

The Argentine products which are 
offered in exchange must be imported 
into Uruguay before the rubber products 
can be exported, unless a satisfactory 
guaranty is given to the Honorary Com- 
mission for the Control of Exports and 
Imports. If the importation is made 
after exportation of the rubber products, 
the import operation must be completed 
within a maximum period of 30 days 
from the date of exportation. 

Those firms which have not completed 
their exportation as well as the corre- 
sponding importation by December 31, 
1944, will be subject to a fine of 10 per- 
cent of the value of the merchandise 
exported. 


Venezuela 


Cement: Duty-Free Importation Con- 
tinued.—The duty-free importation of 
cement. into Venezuela was continued 
until December 7, 1944, by a resolution 
of August 16, 1944, subject to prior au- 
thorization from the Ministry of Finance 
for each shipment. Reduced wharfage 
charges on imported cement entering the 
ports of La Guaira, Puerto Cabello, 
Guanta-Puerto La Cruz, Puerto Sucre, 
and Carupano were also extended for 
the same period. 
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(Continued from p. 16) 


available for financing harvests of rice, 
cocoa, coffee, and other crops. 

Importers, wholesalers, and retailers 
all report poor business during August. 
Stocks of merchandise continue to ac- 
cumulate in the customhouse on a “to 
order” basis, either through the inability 
of the importer to obtain adequate bank 
credit or his unwillingness to accept de- 
livery in the belief that the approaching 
termination of the European war will 
result in material price declines. 

Agitation for increased wages caused 
strikes in a number of industries, and 
the number of strikes assumed serious 
proportions by the end of August. Mer- 
chants are not optimistic as regards the 
future until stability and confidence is 
restored. 

The Ministry of Finance states that 
the Rubber Development Corporation 
has agreed to continue until March 1, 
1946, the 3344 premium above the price 
for rubber fixed in the rubber agreement 
signed with the United States.on July 20, 
1942. A million sucres available from the 
past payment of premiums will be in- 
vested in public works that will aid in the 
extraction of rubber in the Province of 
Esmeraldas. 

New rice legislation permits the Min- 
istry of Economy to fix periodically the 
quantity or percentage which exporters 
must deliver to the National Development 
Bank in order to obtain export permits. 
The same Ministry announced that 
5,000,000 sucres was being placed at the 
disposition of the National Development 
Bank for making loans to rice coopera- 
tives and small producers. It was also 
announced that if owners of rice plan- 
tations refused to produce this crop the 
Government would expropriate the lands 
and give them to colonists. The Peru- 
vian and Venezuelan markets for Ecua- 
doran rice continue firm, but the Cuban 
and Costa Rican markets have declined 
sharply owing to heavy imports into those 
countries from the United States, 

Since domestic sugar production will 
not meet national requirements this year, 
the Ministry of Economy announced that 
sugar centrals will be obliged to deliver 
to the State through the intermediary 
of the Central Bank their total sugar 
production at present prices. The Gov- 
ernment will undertake to purchase suf- 
ficient foreign sugar to meet the deficit 
in national requirements until the 1945 
harvest is available. 

Exports of cocoa and coffee have been 
normal for this season of the year. Many 
farmers are replacing tobacco with 
sesame, which when converted to edible 
oil commands a ready and profitable 
market. Owing to recent heavy imports 
of flour and lard, both commodities are 
a glut on the market and prices have 
declined considerably. 





The city of Bombay, India, has 26 
chemical plants, the most important of 
which are said to be engaged in manu- 
facturing pharmaceuticals. These fac- 
tories employ 938 workmen. 
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Developments communicated to the Trade 
Controls Unit up to Monday, 
September 11, 1944 


The Requirements and Supply Branch, Bu- 
reau of Supplies, Foreign Economic Admin- 
istration, has issued the following Current 
Export Bulletins: 


No. 559—Current Export Bulletin No. 190, 
September 6, 1944. 


I. IpLE or Excess ALUMINUM 


A. WPB Conservation Order M—1-i has been 
relaxed by amendment July 15, 1944, to per- 
mit the use of aluminum for certain specific 
civilian purposes, provided the consump- 
tion of the aluminum does not interfere with 
the United Nations war program. In view 
of this relaxation, FEA has arranged with 
WPB for the use of idle or excess aluminum 
in the various CMP shapes and forms (other 
than ingot) for export for commercial pur- 
poses (non Lend-Lease) to non-Axis foreign 
countries except Canada. 

B. WPB Regional Offices may approve sales 
of idle or excess aluminum for export when 
such aluminum is not needed for domestic 
production. Therefore, the exporter, upon 
locating the idle or excess aluminum, shall 
follow the procedure outlined below in ob- 
taining release of the material for export: 

1. If the idle or excess aluminum has not 
been reported previously, the exporter should 
request the holder of the material to report 
it to the WPB Regional Office for the region 
in which the material is located. The re- 
port to the WPB Regional Office shall be made 
in accordance with the provisions of WPB 
Priorities Regulation 13, as amended July 8, 
1944, paragraph (c) (2) (vi). 

2. The exporter shall give the holder of 
the material the necessary information re- 
garding the sale and request him to apply to 
the WPB Regional Office for permission to sell 
the idle or excess aluminum ex-allotment to 
the United States exporter for sale to the 
foreign buyer. The request for permission 
to sell the material shall be made in accord- 
ance with the provisions of WPB Pricrities 
Regulation 13, as amended July 8, 1944, 
paragraph (c) (2) (vi). 

3. If the request for permission is approved, 
the WPB Regional Office will issue Form 
WPB-3320 to the holder of the material, in- 
forming him that the idle or excess aluminum 
is available for export. Two copies of the 
form will be forwarded by WPB to the ex- 
porter. 

4. The exporter shall then file his applica- 
tion for an export license on Form FEA 419, 
or other appropriate release certificate form, 
properly filled in, attaching thereto one 
copy of the Form WPB-3320 received from 
WPB, or a photostatic copy thereof. 

C. Applications for licenses to export idle 
or excess aluminum to Argentina must be 
accompanied by the usual Certificate of Ne- 
cessity. No import recommendations are re- 
quired for shipments to any other Latin 
American destinations. 

D. This export bulletin does not apply to 
aluminum scrap. 


II. “BLT” (BLANKET) LICENSES FOR REPAIR 
PARTS FOR TRACKLAYING TRACTORS SCHEDULE 
B No. 7889.01, CMP Cope No. 809 


The Foreign Economic Administration has 
made the following modifications to the 
“BLT” (Blanket) License procedure as out- 
lined in Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 
14, page 129 (Comprehensive Export Schedule 
No. 15, page 158). 


Ss. Export Control and 
ted Announcements 
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A. The requirement that applicants have 
firm orders on hand, at least equal to the 
quantities applied for on a “BLT” license 
application, does not apply to the export of 
tracklaying tractor repair parts, Schedule B 
No. 7889.01 CMP Code No. 809, under blanket 
license procedure. Therefore, in place of the 
legend required to be inserted on the license 
application under provisions of the blanket 
license set forth in Comprehensive Export 
Schedule No. 14, page 129, paragraph 1. d., 
(Schedule No. 15, page 158, paragraph 3b), 
exporters of these commodities may use the 
following: 

“Application is hereby made to permit the 
applicant named above to export from the 
United States to the purchasers and con- 
Signees designated on the attached list the 
articles and materials described, in the quan- 
tity given: Provided, That the aggregate 
quantity of all such exports to the purchasers 
and consignees named herein does not exceed 
the total quantity for which the license is 
granted.” 

B. Special arrangements have been made 
whereby holders of “BLT” licenses for track- 
laying tractor repair parts are not required 
to present the document to the Collector of 
Customs at the port of exit when shipment 
is being made in accordance with the general 
provisions of the “BLT” License procedure 
and specific provisions of the individual 
“BLT” License for tracklaying tractor repair 
parts against which shipment is being made 

C. The holder of a “BLT” (Blanket) Li- 
cense for tracklaying tractor repair parts, 
when making shipment against this license, 
shall enter the following certification upon 
the Shipper’s Export Declaration which is to 
be presented to the Collector of Customs at 
the port of exit: 

“The undersigned represents to the Foreign 
Economic Administration that the commodi- 
ties described herein are being exported under 
the provisions of “BLT” (Blanket) License 
No. 3, approved by FEA (date of validation) 
and this shipment is made in conformity with 
the terms of this license with respect to kind 
of material, quantity, value, foreign con- 
signees and purchasers and all other condi- 
tions thereof.” 


(Signed) 


When this certification is made on the 
Shipper’s Export Declaration, it shall be ac- 
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cepted for clearance on the export Shipment 
in lieu of presentation of the actual “Br 
License itself. 

The holder of the “BLT” License, when 
making shipment under this procedure, shay) 
at the time each individual shipment jg 
made, endorse on the back of the license jp 
the space reserved for collectors and post. 
masters the following information: quantity 
description, value, consignee, port of exit or 
post office of mailing (the date on which the 
Shipper’s Export Declaration is filed) , initials 
of the endorsing official. 

Upon completion of shipment against the 
individual “BLT” License or at the expiratioy, 
date of the validity of the license, it shal] 
be returned with attachments, if any, to the 
Requirements and Supply Branch, Foreign 
Economic Administration, Washington 95 
D. C. 


III. VaLipiry oF LICENSES FoR EXPorT To Emer 
EXTENDED 


Individual licenses covering exportation to 
Eire will henceforth have a period of validity 
extending ten days beyond the end of the 
calendar quarter following the date of 
issuance: 

Examples: Licenses issued any time in the 
third quarter (July, August, September) will 
be valid until January 10; if issued in the 
fourth quarter (October, November, Decem. 
ber), they will be valid until April 10, 


IV. LIcENSES FoR EXxPporRT TO ANGOLA, Goa 
AND MOZAMBIQUE Now VALID ONE YEar 


The period of validity of all outstanding 
licenses except those for the exportation of 
petroleum and petroleum products (Schedule 
B Nos. 5011.03 through 5059.00) dated Marc}, 
1, 1944 or later for shipments to Angola 
(Portuguese West Africa), Goa (Portuguese. 
India), and Mozambique (Portuguese East 
Africa) is immediately extended to one yea 
from the date of issuance. Henceforth, indi- 
vidual licenses issued for the export of com 
modities other than petroleum and petroleun. 
products to these destinations will be valia 
for one year from date of issuance or as other- 
wise indicated on the license. Licenses for 
petroleum and petroleum products will con- 
tinue to be issued for six months 


V. PETROLEUM AND PETROLEUM Propucts 


The need for better scheduling of the 
quantities of Petroleum and Petroleum Prod- 
ucts being exported from the United States 
has made it necessary to revise the period 
of validity of licenses and release certificates 
to be issued in the future for these commodi- 
tiles 

Export documents authorizing the ship- 
ment of Petroleum and Petroleum Products 
will henceforth be limited in validity for 
various destinations as follows: 





Destination Commodity 
Mexico Natural gasoline, 5012.00 
Motor fuels, 50.1698, 5017.07, 5 
Kerosene, 5027.00 
Gas oil and distillate fuel oil, 5030.00 
Paraffins, 5045.00, 5046.00 
All other petroleum and petroleum products 
Eire do 


All other selected desti- do 
nations*. 


All other destinations do 


7.98 


Do 
Do 
Ly 


None (see Comprehen Export Schedule 
No. 14, page 145, item 39; No, 15, page 156, 
item 5s 

6 months 

From date of validation to 10 days after end 
of following calendar quarter 

3 months and 10 days (limited to calendar 
quarter and 10 days following end of quar- 


ter 


6 months 





The date of expiration will be indicated on 
the license or release certificate when ap- 
proved for exportation. 

Licenses and release certificates now out- 
standing will continue valid for the period 
originally indicated. 


*See Comprehensive Export Schedule No 
14, page 167, (Comprehensive Export Schedule 
No. 15, page 181.) 


VI. Procrpure FoR SENDING GIFT PARCELS TO 
PRISONERS OF WAR AND INTERNED CIVILIANS 


The procedure for sending “Gift Parcels to 
Prisoners of War and Interned Civilians” out- 
lined in Comprehensive Export Schedule No. 
i4, pages 108-111 (Schedule No. 15, pages 
115-118) is amended as follows: 

1. The item “coffee in plain bags not in 
excess of one-fourth (%4) pound” contained 
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which may not include a foreign invoice 
price in excess of that charged by the 
foreign supplier during the month of 
April 1943. This limitation on foreign 
cost which will be recognized for pricing 
purposes should result in a roll-back of 
prices of imported foods at all levels of 
distribution. : 

Foods which are imported ready for 
consumption will thus be treated in the 
same manner as foods which are im- 
ported for industrial use. All such foods 
will be governed by an order which is 
currently being issued under the Maxi- 
mum Import Price Regulation insofar as 
concerns sales by importers. Sales by 
other distributors will be governed by the 
Maximum Import Price Regulation or 
other price regulations which are ex- 
pressly applicable to them. 

The reasons for issuing this Amend- 
ment are more fully explained in the 
Opinion accompanying Order No. 38 and 
that Opinion is incorporated herein by 
reference. 


Issued this 5th day of September 1944. 


JAMES G. ROGERS, Jr., 
Acting Administrator. 


IMPORTED Foops 
[Max. Import Price Reg., Order 38] 


For the reasons set forth in an opinion 
issued simultaneously herewith and filed 
with the Division of the Federal Register, 
and pursuant to the authority vested in 
the Price Administrator by the Emer- 
gency Price Control Act of 1942, as 
amended, and by Executive Orders Nos. 
9250 and 9328, it is ordered: 

(a) Effect of this order.—All importers 
who sell foods imported by them must 
compute their maximum prices for such 
sales under this order if those sales would 
otherwise have been governed by the 
Maximum Import Price Regulation. 
This order does not apply to anyone ex- 
cept the importer but it applies to im- 
porters who (being classified as whole- 
salers or retailers) have previously been 
governed by Max‘mum Price Regulations 
Nos. 421, 422, and 423 as well as to im- 
porters who have previously been 
governed by the Maximum Import Price 
Regulation or the General Maximum 
Price Regulation. 

Not all imported foods are covered by 
this order even when sold by the im- 
porter. Only those are covered which, 
were it not for this order, would be sub- 
ject to the Maximum Import Price Regu- 
lation. This means that imported foods, 
even when sold by the importer, must 
be priced under (1) any other price reg- 
ulation (except the General Maximum 
Price Regulation) which is or may be 
made applicable to such sales or (2) any 
supplementary regulation or order which 
has been or may be issued under the 
General Maximum Price Regulation 
which establishes specific dollar-and- 
cent maximum prices for all importers of 
the particular food commodity. This 
order does not apply to imported fresh 
fruits or vegetables. 

Foods which are classified as im- 
ported industrial materials, and so have 
heretofore been covered by the Maxi- 
mum Import Price Regulation, now come 
under this order when sold by the im- 
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porter. Other sellers, such as inter- 
mediate distributors who have formerly 
priced under the Maximum Import Price 
Regulation, price under Maximum Price 
Regulations Nos. 421, 422, or 423 if they 
are wholesalers or retailers of food prod- 
ucts, subject to those regulations; other- 
wise they remain under the Maximum 
Import Price Regulation. 

Foods which are classified as imported 
manufactured goods, and so have here- 
tofore been excepted from the Maximum 
Import Price Regulation, are now 
brought under this order when sold by 
the importer. Such sales have pre- 
viously been governed by the General 
Max mum Price Regulation or by Max- 
imum Price Regulations Nos. 421, 422, 
or 423. The three last-named regula- 
tions have been amended so they no 
longer apply to sales by importers (ex- 
cept in the case of fresh fruits and 
vegetables) but they continue to apply 
to sales by wholesalers and retailers of 
foods not imported by them. 

(b) Relation of this order to the Maz- 
imum Import Price Regulation.—This 
order supersedes any provision of the 
Maximum Import Price Regulation with 
which it is inconsistent, but such regu- 
lation applies to importers of foods in 
any respect not covered by this order. 
The definitions in the regulation apply 
to the defined terms when used in this 
order. 

(c) Maximum prices on sales by im- 
porters.—On and after 1944, regardless 
of any contract, agreement, or other 
obligation, no importer shall sell or de- 
liver, and no person shall buy or receive 
from an importer, any food produced 
outside the Continental United States 
and subject to this orde~ (as explained 
in paragraph (a) at a price in excess of 
the price determined as follows: 

(1) If the importer delivered during 
March 1842, to the same class of pur- 
chaser, the same food item imported by 
him and if his present foreign supplier 
sold or, in the absence of a sale, offered 
for sale the same food item during April 
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1943, his maximum price shall be the 
sum of his total permitted landed’ cog 
of the item (as defined in paragraph 
(e)) plus the dollar-and-cent amount 
by which the highest price at which he 
made such delivery exceeds the actygy 
total landed cost of the same item on hig 
last foreign purchase prior to March 
1942. The importer who computes his 
maximum price in this manner must file 
the reports required by paragraph (f) 
below. 

(2) If the importer did not deliver 
during March 1942 to the same class of 
purchaser, the same food item importeg 
by him, or if his present foreign supplier 
did not sell or offer for sale the same foo 
item during April 1943, his maximum 
price shall be established by the Office of 
Price Administration upon application 
by the importer before the item is sojg 
or offered for sale. The maximum price 
so established shall be in line with the 
level of maximum prices computed un. 
der subparagraph (1), above, for the 
same class of imported foods, when sold 
to the same class of purchaser. The 
application shall be filed in form of 
letter addressed to the Imported Foods 
Section, Food Price Division, Office of 
Price Administration, Washington, D.C, 
and shall contain answers to the follow- 
ing questions: 


1. What is the nature and description of 
the item? State the kind, brand, variety, 
grade, container size and container type. 

2. What is the name and address of the 
foreign supplier? 

3. Is your foreign supplier the producer, 
packer or jobber? 

4. What was the highest price which your 
foreign supplier charged you, or if he did 
not sell to you, which he charged other im- 
porters of the same class, for the same item 
during April 1943 (if he made no such sale 
during that period, so indicate, and then 
answer question No. 5)? 

5. If your foreign supplier did not sell the 
same item to you or any other importer of 
the same class during April 1943, what was 
his firm offering price for the item to you, or 
if he did not offer it to you, to other im- 
porters of the same class, on April 30, 1943 
(if he did not offer the item on that date, so 
indicate, and then answer question No. 6)? 

6. If you are unable to answer either ques- 
tion No. 4 or 5, what information do you have 
as to prices which other foreign sellers of 
the item were charging or asking during April 
1943 (attach any documentary evidence which 
is available to you)? 

7. What is your present total landed cost 
for this item-——itemized to show foreign sup- 
plier’s price, terms of purchase, transporta- 
tion charges, import duties (if any), marine 
and war risk insurance premiums, any other 
direct import expenses and any repackaging 
costs? 

8. What is your proposed selling price (in- 
cluding terms of sale) to each class of trade 
(wholesaler, retailer, industrial user or other 
consumer) to which you expect to sell? 

9. What was the customary mark-up 
charged by similar importers for this type of 
item when sold to similar customers in March 
1942? Is this mark-up figured on cost or on 
selling price? 


(d) Exception of high-cost put- 


chases.—Notwithstanding the provisions | 


of paragraph (c) above, any wholesaler 


or retailer (as those terms are defined in | 


Maximum Price Regulations Nos. 421, 
422 or 423) who, prior to September 5, 
1944, had stock on hand which he had 


purchased, or had outstanding a written | 


contract to purchase, from a foreign 
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seller any food item subject to this order 
at a price higher than that which may 
be included in computing its total per- 
mitted landed cost, may, upon receipt of 
written authorization from the Office of 
price Administration, sell and deliver 
such item prior to December 1, 1944, at 
a price not in excess of the maximum 
price which would have been permitted 
under the applicable price regulation in 
effect at the time of purchase. Applica- 
tion for such authorization shall be filed 
with the Imported Foods Section, Food 
Price Division, Office of Price Adminis- 
tration, Washington, D. C., no later than 
October 15, 1944 and shall contain the 
following information: 


1. Complete identification and quantities 
of each item in stock and on order for which 
exception is sought. 

9. Description of purchase commitments 
(including copies of contracts if possible) 
showing name and address of foreign sup- 
plier, date of purchase, description of com- 
modity, price paid or to be paid, delivery date, 
and total landed cost (estimated where goods 
not yet received). 


3. Prices proposed to be charged and 
method of computing them under regu- 
lation in effect when purchases were 
made. es : 

(e) Limitation of total permitted 
landed cost.—In calculating his total per- 
mitted landed cost under this order, the 
importer may include no more than the 
following costs, and only those of the 
following factors which he included in 
computing the landed cost of his last 
purchase prior to March 1942 on which 
he figured his March 1942 markup under 
paragraph (c) (1) of this order: 

1. The price actually paid to his foreign 
supplier but not in excess of the highest price 
(in dollars) his foreign supplier charged for 
the same food item to a purchaser of the same 
class during April 1943 or, in the absence of a 
sale, his foreign supplier's highest offering 
price during the same period. 

2. Actual transportation (including marine 
insurance) charges incurred to the port of 
entry. 

3. Import duties paid. 

4. War risk insurance premiums paid at 
rates in effect at the time of shipment based 
on a Value representing no more than 105% 
of the sum of the price paid to the foreign 
supplier, freight to the port of éntry, and 
premiums paid for marine and war risk in- 
surance. 

5. Warehouse charges, if incurred, not to 
exceed 60 days in the Continental United 
States. 

6. Repackaging costs, if incurred, but not to 
exceed material and labor costs during March 
1942 for the same packaging. 

7. A reasonable commission, if incurred, to 
a purchasing agent outside the Continental 
United States. 


({) Reports —Any importer who es- 
tablishes a maximum price for any item 
under paragraph (c) (1) of this order 
shall file with the Imported Foods Sec- 
tion, Food Price Division, Office of Price 
Administration, Washington, D. C., with- 
in ten days after the first delivery of 
each such item, a report in the form of 
a letter answering the questions stated 
in paragraph (c) (2) and also stating 
what was the highest price which he 
charged for the same item to each class 
of purchaser to whom deliveries were 
made during March 1942 and what was 
his actual total landed cost of that item 


on his last foreign purchase prior to 
March 1942. 
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(g) Changes in maximum prices.—Any 
importer who establishes a maximum 
price for any food item under paragraph 
(c) (1) or (c) (2) of this order shall 
reduce that price with respect to future 
importations of the same item by the 
amount of any decrease in his total per- 
mitted landed costs; he may increase 
that maximum price in the amount of 
any increase in transportation charges, 
marine or war risk insurance rates, or 
import duties. 

(h) Brokers’ or agents’ commissions.— 
Any commission paid to a broker or agent 
in the Continental United States by a 
purchaser buying from an importer shall 
be considered part of the price and, when 
added to the amount paid to the im- 
porter, may not exceed the importer’s 
maximum price. 

(i) Revision of maximum prices.—The 
Price Administrator may revise at any 
time any maximum price established un- 
der this order so as to bring it in line 
with the level of maximum prices other- 
wise established under this order for 
the same class or kind of food item for 
sale by the same class of importer to the 
same class of purchaser. 

(j) Invoice statements.—Any importer, 
other than a wholesaler or retailer (as 
those terms are defined in Maximum 
Price Regulations Nos. 421, 422, and 423), 
who sells or delivers any imported food 
item subject to this order shall include 
on each invoice therefor whichever of 
the following statements is applicable: 


(1) The invoiced imported foods are sold 
to you at a price not exceeding our maximum 
price which we have established under para- 
graph (c) (1) of Order No. 38, under the 
Maximum Import Price Regulation issued by 
the Office of Price Administration. 

(2) The invoiced imported foods are sold 
to you at a price not exceeding our maximum 
price as approved by the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration under paragraph (c) (2) or 
Order No. 38 under the Maximum Import 
Price Regulation. 

(k) Notification.—With the first delivery 
of any item priced under this order to each 
wholesaler or retailer after September 20, 
1944, and also with the first delivery to each 
wholesaler or retailer after any change in the 
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maximum price made in accordance with 
paragraph (g), the importer shall supply each 
wholesaler or retailer who purchases from 
him with a written notice, reading as follows: 


(Insert Date) 
NOTICE TO WHOLESALERS AND RETAILERS 


Our OPA ceiling price for (describe item 
by kind, variety, grade, brand, style of pack, 
and container type and size) has been 
changed in accordance with Order No. 38 
under the Maximum Import Price Regula- 
tion. We are authorized to inform you that 
if you are a wholesaler or retailer pricing 
this item under Maximum Price Regulations 
Nos. 421, 422, or 423, you must refigure your 
ceiling price for this item on the first deliv- 
ery of it to you from your customary type 
of supplier with this notification after (in- 
sert effective date of change in Maximum 
price). You must figure your ceiling price 
following the rules in section 6 of Maximum 
Price Regulations Nos. 421, 422, or 423, which- 
ever is applicable to you. 


This notice shall be included in each 
case, carton, or other receptacle contain- 
ing the item, or be securely attached to 
the outside. However, for sales direct 
to any retailer, the seller may supply the 
notice by attaching it to, or stating it on, 
the invoice covering the shipment, in- 
stead of providing it with the goods. 

This order shall become effective on 
September 11, 1944. 

NoTe.—The reporting and record-keeping 
requirements of this order have been ap- 
proved by the Bureau of the Budget in ac- 


cordance with the Federal Reports Act of 
1942. 


Issued this 5th day of September 1944. 


JAMES G. ROGERS, Jr., 
Acting Administrator. 





British Banking and 
Finance During 1943 


(Continued from p. 11) 


made by the Government, and in an 
even broader sense all of the questions 
connected with Britain’s economic posi- 
tion. 

It is clear from the chairmen’s state- 
ments that they fully recognize the need 
and wisdom of retaining certain controls 
for some time after the war, but it re- 
mained for Mr. Christopherson to ex- 
press the views of the expansionist group 
in his statement that this time there 
would be no misguided attempt to en- 
force a decline in prices through defla- 
tionary measures. “No one,” he asserted, 
“at this stage of our knowledge, would 
dare subject the nation, as a matter of 
deliberate choice, to monetary contrac- 
tion, for everyone now sees that such a 
procedure would bind burdens upon our 
economy in respect of outstanding debts 
and taxation which could not be borne 
and repress the initiative without which 
a healthy expansion of economic life 
would be beyond our powers.” 

The increase in TDR’s has been largely 
at the expense of advances and money 
market loans, and to some extent at the 
expense of bills discounted which now 
represent Government bills for the most 
part. As a result, the banks in recent 
months, possibly with some thought to 
the future, have been increasingly inter- 
ested in enhancing their liquidity by 
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buying bills of short duration, which 
gives them a substantially greater flow 
of maturities from a given holding of 
bills, thereby achieving the required 
day-to-day adjustment in their cash po- 
sition. But the adjustment of the banks 
to post-war commercial banking will re- 
quire more than this; it will require 
either some provision for the cashing in 
of assets now in Government debt or a 
replenishment of the banks’ resources by 
a return of notes from circulation. Thus, 
paradoxically, the banks are at one and 
the same time in a strong and liquid po- 
sition, yet illiquid to the extent that the 
major part of their assets are tied up in 
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Government debt. The change-over, in 
the Financial News’ phrase, “will de- 
mand some expert handling of the na- 
tional finances by the Treasury.” 


Note Issue, Circulation 


During 1943 there was a further £150,- 
000,000 increase in the fiduciary note 
issue of the Bank of England, bringing 
the total at the end of the year to £1,- 
100,000,000. The estimated circulation of 
notes and coins in the hands of the pub- 
lic advanced from an average of £868,- 
000,000 in January to £1,032,000,000 in De- 
cember, on the basis of Bank of England 
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figures. This was a rise of approximately 
20 percent, a sizable amount even under 
wartime conditions. 

Undoubtedly a part of this increase was 
the normal result of industrial activity 
and wage payments, but the influx of 
American and Empire troops preparatory 
to the invasion very likely was instry. 
mental in creating an even heavier de. 
mand for circulating currency. Unlike 
last year, however, the increase coylg 
scarcely be blamed on the curtailment of 
banking facilities, since air raids were at 
a minimum and the banks had virtually 
reached bottom as a source of further 
manpower for the armed services. 

On March 8, 1944, a further increase of 
£50,000,000 was announced, and observers 
noted that the increase of £100,000,009 
in the fiduciary issue had required only 
22 weeks, or exactly half as long as the 
preceding addition of a similar amount. 
In this instance, it may be presumed that 
the factor of even greater concentration 
of oversea troops was chiefly responsible 
but financial authorities have recently 
indicated that there was an increasing 
tendency for many individuals to hoard 
currency rather than to invest in securi- 
ties or to place it in the banks. 


Progress in National Savin gs 


On November 21, 1943, the war-savings 
campaign in the United Kingdom reacheg 
the end of its fourth year of activity. At 
the very outset it had the advantage of 
being based on an already existing na- 
tional savings movement which was 
brought into being during the last war 
and continued after the war on a modi- 
fied scale. It has been estimated that 
from its inception in 1916 to the end of 
the last war—if the results of the 1919 
Victory Loan and the Funding Loan are 
included—the National Savings Com- 
mittee was responsible for the raising of 
£4,728,741,000. In the 4 years of this war 
“small” and “large” savings together 
have been estimated to total £6,531,726,- 
633, of which “small” savings constituted 
approximately 37 percent. 

The War Savings Campaign in Eng- 
land and Wales has operated under the 
direction of the National Savings Com- 
mittee whose members are appointed by 
the Lord Commissioners of the Treasury 
but represent various phases of saving 
activity. Similar committees guide the 
work in Scotland and Northern Ireland, 
and all three have cooperated to the 
fullest extent. Active work, however, has 
been carried on by Local Savings Com- 
mittees, with industrial and union ad- 
visory committees established to provide 
guidance in arranging savings facilities 
in factories and shops. Between these 
local bodies and the national committee 
there are commissioners and deputy- 
commissioners acting as liaison officers 
and coordinators. For the most part the 
organizations have been concerned with 
the promotion of what are termed 
“small” savings, i. e., Savings Certificates 
of 15 shillings and £1 denominations, 
Defense Bonds, and deposits with Post 
Office Savings Bank and Trustee Savings 
Banks. 

One of the most interesting features 
of the system has been the organization 
of savings groups, which by June 30, 1943, 
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numbered 291,987 in England and Wales 
alone. These groups have found their 
nuclear base in schools, factories, exist- 
jing social organizations, streets and 
villages, and even in segments of the 
armed forces. 

It has been pointed out that one reason 
for the success of these groups, particu- 
larly in the earlier years and after Dun- 
kirk, was the strong sense of corporate 
and cooperative activity which it gave to 
the civilian population. Furthermore, 
the groups have stimulated a keen inter- 
est in increasing total saving contribu- 
tions by staging drives and competitions 
with other groups. Beyond their regular 
work of building up and encouraging 
weekly payments by members, the groups 
have materially assisted in the special 
savings campaigns conducted by the na- 
tional and regional committees. 

In contrast to such activity in the 
United States, however, there has not 
been any concerted effort on a national 
scale to induce savers to apply a fixed 
quota of their earnings to the purchase 
of bonds or savings certificates. In fact, 
the national movement has resisted the 
idea on the grounds that commitments 
should be made on the basis of local in- 
itiative in accordance with local and per- 
sonal circumstances. There is, however, 
an essential difference between the Brit- 
ish and American situation and the rela- 
tive inducements to save, particularly 
since the front-line position occupied by 
Britain has undoubtedly made the aver- 
age civilian in Britain much more con- 
scious of the need to save. 

The following table indicates the dis- 
tribution of the various forms of savings 
at the end of the fourth campaign year. 
Of the grand total, £1,143,742,987 was 
raised in the first year, £1,745,259,331 in 
the second, £1,717,751,574 in the third, 
and £1,924,972,741 in the fourth. The 
decline in the third year came entirely 
from large savings, since small savings 
actually continued to show some advance. 
Although the fourth year was a definite 
improvement ,there was some apprehen- 
sion expressed late in the year, lest war 
successes lead to relaxation rather than 
to stimulation of saving. War progress 
also was reflected in the increasing 
liquidity preference of investors, as sub- 
scriptions to the longer-term Savings 
Bonds declined while sales of National 
War Bonds increased substantially. 


Composition of National Savings 





rotal amount, 
Form of saving Nov. 22, 1939, 
to Nov. 21, 1943 


National Savings Certificates: 15s 
issue £042, 430, 953 
National Savings Certificates: £1 issue 27, 280, 432 
3 percent Defence Bonds 41, 355, 242 
Post Office Savings Bank, net increas« 
in balances 667, 419, 000 
Trustee Savings Banks, net increase in 
balances 181, 135, 268 
Total, ‘‘small savings”’ 2, 459, 620, 805 
3 percent War Loan 302, 528, 000 
244 percent National War Bonds 2, 302, 301, 087 
3 percent Savings Bonds 1, 407, 123, 678 
Loans free of interest 60, 152, 973 


Total, “large savings’’ 4, 072, 105, 738 


Grand total_. : 6, 531, 726, 633 
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The Discount Market 


There was little change in the opera- 
tions of the London Discount Market 
during 1943. For the most part its earn- 
ings came from transactions in short- 
term bonds, but profits of the three larg- 
est discount firms were off slightly, com- 
pared with 1942. Deposits, on the other 
hand, showed a substantial increase, 
with three companies—Union, National, 
and Alexanders—reporting a total rise 
of £30,000,000 in deposits, approximately 
£20,000,000 of which was offset by in- 
creased holdings of bills and short-dated 
bonds and £10,000,000 by investments. 

The clearing banks’ figures indicate 
only a slight increase in the funds placed 
with the market, and this fact makes it 
more probabie that a considerable por- 
tion of the aeposit rise must be attrib- 
uted to other sources, particularly those 
institutions holding sterling balances for 
oversea countries. Continued accent by 
the Government on TDR’s as a means of 
short-term financing and a lack of any 
expansion in commercial bills left the 
discount firms little else but to become 
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in effect an extension of the gilt-edged 
market. 

There was a continuation of the con- 
solidation movement which has been un- 
der way for some time. Out of the 24 
firms—with an aggregate capital and re- 
serve of £10,250,000, or £438,000 per 
firm—existing in 1925, the number has 
now been reduced to 11 firms with a pub- 
lished aggregate of capital resources 
amounting to £14,442,000, or £1,444,000 
per firm. In other words, there has been 
a gradual strengthening of the capital 
structure of the discount market. The 
companies have, moreover, been increas- 
ing their paid-up capital and capitaliz- 
ing reserves. Part of this trend may re- 
flect the feeling of these companies that 
they will continue to be called upon to 
make a market for short-term Govern- 
ment bonds in addition to their usual 
commercial discount business, and that 
there will be a tendency for funds to flow 
out of the market after the war as for- 
eign deposits are drawn down or trans- 
formed into other types of debt. On the 
other hand, there is some doubt whether 
this slack will be wholly taken up by the 
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banking institutions, particularly in view 
of their position in the transition phase. 


Capital and Securities 


New capital issues, both official and 
nonofficial, during 1943 were slightly 
higher than in the preceding year, main- 
ly as the result of a larger amount of 
Government borrowing. The rise in to- 
tal borrowing, including issues by “per- 
mission to deal,” amounted to £136,- 
600,000, of which central Government 
borrowing accounted for £129,100,000. 
Company issues were up slightly, al- 
though still below the 1940 level, and 
totaled £17,500,000. 

There was a new issue of 242 percent 
National War Bonds 1952-54 announced 
on August 31, 1943, which was floated at 
par in multiples of £50 with a maximum 
life of 1042 years. The previous issue 
had a life of 10 years 3 months, indicat- 
ing that the Treasury continued its pol- 
icy of borrowing on more favorable 
terms each time that a new issue was 
placed on the market. The improve- 
ment, however, was somewhat less than 
was achieved in the two previous issues, 
and no attempt was made to improve 
the terms of the 3-percent Savings Bonds 
1960-70. 

The various indexes of security move- 
ments evidenced a continuation of the 
upward trend noted in 1943. Ordinary 
shares, however, slumped sharply from 
the first of October to mid-November, 
after which there was a definite recov- 
ery, carrying over into the new year. 
The general impression was that this 
rise was being caused largely by the ris- 
ing tide of savings, a part of which were 
being invested outside of Government 
securities. The expectation that there 
would be no change in the terms of Gov- 
ernment “tap” issues had a slightly de- 
pressing effect on Government securities, 
but short-dated issues continued to be 
popular—another indication of the gen- 
eral search for liquidity. 
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Chemicals, Allied 
Products: Post-War 
Foreign Markets 


(Continued from p. 14) 


a chemical industry—was taking place. 
During the past 5 years, the expansion of 
chemical manufacture has been espe- 
cially noteworthy. A recent report from 
the American Embassy at Rio de Janeiro 
stated that the value of production of 
chemicals and allied products had ad- 
vanced 38 percent, from 1,520,000,000 
cruzeiros in 1938 to an estimated 2,100,- 
000,000 cruzeiros ($105,300,000) in 1943. 

Imports of chemicals and allied prod- 
ucts were valued at $22,000,000 in 1938 
and $26,000,000 in 1939. Statistics for 
1943 have not yet been released, but it is 
known they have increased greatly. 

The following paragraphs are quoted 
from the report: “The automatic shift of 
many Brazilian import requirements 
from European to United States sup- 
pliers, which occurred at the outbreak of 
hostilities, has given American products 
an advantage that should be of as- 
sistance in the maintenance of this mar- 
ket after the war. Although the domestic 
chemical industry has undergone marked 
expansion in recent periods, it is still in 
its infancy as compared with more highly 
industrialized countries, and remains de- 
pendent upon outside sources for miscel- 
laneous basic chemicals. 

“The post-war field is open to increas- 
ing development not only in the estab- 
lishment of national industries but in 
supplying the growing market for mis- 
cellaneous chemicals not produced in the 
country. High Brazilian protective tar- 
iffs may give advantage to products man- 
ufactured locally, although low produc- 
tion costs of large-scale manufacture in 
the United States and the high quality 
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of American products have been able to 
offset this factor in numerous instances 
in the past.” 


MEXICO 


Despite its growing importance during 
the present war, the chemical industry of 
Mexico is still relatively small. In 1949 
production of chemicals and allied prog. 
ucts approximated a value of $25,000,009 
and imports $17,000,000. The industry 
includes the manufacture of industria] 
chemicals, pharmaceutical specialties 
soaps, candles, matches, explosives, inks, 
paints and varnishes, industrial oils and 
waxes, glues, plastics and enamelware 
and insecticides. Expansion has been 
largely in the manufacture of pharma- 
ceuticals, medicines, paints, and soaps, 

Other leading manufacturing indys- 
tries requiring chemicals include the yar. 
ious branches of a textile industry (cot- 
ton, woolen, and rayon), food processing 
sugar, brewing, meat packing, vegetable 
oils, tanneries, glass, rubber manufac. 
tures, paper,and tobacco. Iron and stee] 
mines and the petroleum industries have 
been outstanding consumers of chemicals 
and related products for many years. 

At the outbreak of World War I, the 
United States was exporting $2,500,000 
worth of chemicals and allied products 
to Mexico; 10 years later this figure had 
doubled, and during the last 4 years ex- 
ports have gained markedly, as shown by 
the tables. 


CENTRAL AMERICAN COUNTRIES 


The six Central American republics— 
Guatemala, E] Salvador, Honduras, Nica- 
ragua, Costa Rica, and Panama—yil] 
continue to offer steadily expanding 
though small-scale markets for chemicals 
and related products from United States 
factories. No large manufacturing in- 
dustries exist at present, nor are they 
expected to become important factors in 
the economies of these countries. How- 
ever, the standard of living, which has 
been rising, is expected to continue the 
upswing, as the result of several meas- 
ures, outstanding of which, perhaps, is 
better transportation facilities by land, 
air, and sea. 

All of the republics are principally ag- 
ricultural countries, and large amounts 
of insecticides, fungicides, and similar 
preparations are required. Fertilizers 
are not used extensively at present, but 
their greater utilization probably will 
occur. 

The small chemical-consuming indus- 
tries in operation are devoted primarily 
to the processing of native foodstuffs or 
the manufacture of commodities for 
local use from domestic and pastoral 
products. Although all the countries 
have their own individual characteristics, 
their economic systems are similar. 
Handicraft and cottage industries accen- 
tuate their characteristics. All coun- 
tries have cotton-textile industries of 
varying degrees of importance, tanneries 
and related products, cigars and similar 
commodities, soap and candle factories, 
and processed foods in some form. Alco- 
hol, beer, and carbonated beverages are 
being produced in increasing amounts in 
the area. Other of the more important 
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commodities include vegetable oils, es- 
sential oils, pharmaceuticals, and pot- 
tery. In the production of all the fore- 
going commodities, chemicals are essen- 


tial. 
CHILE, PERU, COLOMBIA 


In the other American republics 
wherein industrialization has been pro- 
ceeding, Chile, Peru, and Colombia are 
significant, and United States chemical 
exports have advanced along with the 
jmproved demand and the expanded to- 
tal chemical import trade. 

Preliminary statistics for the year 1943 
showed a total chemical import valua- 
tion into Chile exceeding $17,000,000. 
Two articles dealing with the chemical 
industry in Chile have been published in 
ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY—October 16, 
1943, and August 5, 1944—and details 
therefore are omitted here. 

Throughout the years the United 
States has been a major supplying factor 
in Peru’s expanding chemical import 
trade, as analyzed in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY, December 11, 1943. In 1942 the 
United States furnished 57 percent of 
total chemical imports valued at $9,- 
600,000. Imports of principal chemical 
products in 1943 were up considerably, 
and undoubtedly the share supplied by 
the United States also showed an in- 
crease. 

The development of manufacturing 
industries in Colombia is a compara- 
tively recent undertaking, and the coun- 
try continues to be primarily agricul- 
tural; nevertheless, chemical imports 
have been increasing. During the period 
1936 through 1941, imports of chemical 
products doubled in value, reaching 
$16,500,000. Colombian statistics are 
grouped under “finished chemical prod- 
ucts” and “semifinished chemical prod- 
ucts.’ Under finished chemical prod- 
ucts, imports of which amounted to 
$10,300,000 in 1941, pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts were the leaders—other classes 
comprising dyes, paints, pigments, var- 
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nishes, explosives, matches, and pyro- 
technics. 

During the years 1936-38 imports of 
all chemicals from the United States 
represented about 40 percent of Colom- 
bia’s total trade, and Germany, France, 
and the United Kingdom were other 
principal suppliers. In 1939 the share of 
the United States rose to 47 percent, in 
1940 to 70, and in 1941 to 73 percent. 

United States chemical exports to Co- 
lombia throughout the years, although 
fluctuating, have risen from a little less 
than $600,000 in 1913 to $1,600,000 in 
1923, and to $6,000,000 in 1942. 


CUBA 


Cuba always has been a fairly impor- 
tant market for United States chemicals 
and allied products, ranging from ap- 
proximately $3,500,000 worth in 1913 to 
around $5,000,000 annually in the 1920’s 
and 1930’s, and increasing greatly dur- 
ing the last 3 years. The United States 
always has been the principal supplier 
to Cuba. 

Distillation of alcohol is the outstand- 
ing branch of Cuba’s chemical structure. 
A few factories manufacture soap, phar- 
maceuticals, fertilizers, matches, paint 
and varnish, and insecticides. Mining, 
textile, and food-processing industries 
are other chemical-consuming channels. 


OTHER COUNTRIES 


Manufacture has not assumed large 
proportions in the remaining countries 
of this area, and industrial chemicals 
purchased abroad are of smaller propor- 
tions to totals than are medicinals and 
chemical specialties which include the 
insecticide type of preparations, paints, 
and similar products. Most of the coun- 
tries have soap and textile industries of 
varying degrees of importance, and Bo- 
livia has an outstanding mining indus- 
try which requires industrial chemicals. 
The following table, showing United 
States chemical exports in 1942, indi- 
cates the major consuming channels: 


United States Export of Principal Chemicals and Allied Products to Selected 
Countries, 1942 


{In millions of dollars} 





litem 


Coal-tar products 1.5 
Medicinals 2 
Chemical specialties 3 
Industrial chemicals 3 
Fertilizers (‘) 
Paints and pigments 1.6 1.3 
Naval stores 8 
Sulfur. 3 4 
Soap and toilet preparations 3 5 


Total 1.8 
All chemical products 13.3 12.9 
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1 Less than $50,000. 


Compiled: Chemical Unit, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


Source: Bureau of the Census. 


Conclusion 


Many factors affecting the chemical 
import markets of Europe, Asia, Oceania, 
and Africa are unforeseeable at this time. 
The United Kingdom and Empire coun- 
tries have extended their chemical man- 
ufacturing industries during the current 
war, and are planning to export a larger 


portion of their excess output than for- 
merly. How much of the German chemi- 
cal industry will remain to be utilized 
for peacetime exports certainly is un- 
known now. Post-war policy on cartels 
likewise is to be determined. Neverthe- 
less, it is believed that United States 
chemical manufacturers should strive to 
hold a larger portion of the expanded 
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world markets after the conclusion of 
World War II than they did following 
World War I. 

The American chemical industry, as a 
whole, at present displays a stronger de- 
termination to stay in the export market 
than has been evident during the past 
25 years. If foreign markets are seriously 
cultivated, success should be attained in 
all world areas. 





Peru’s “Yareta” 


Yareta is a plant used extensively for 
fuel in the treeless mountain region of 
southern Peru. Known botanically as 
Azorella yareta, it forms dense conglom- 
erates, strongly grouped together and 
consisting of many bifurcated stems. If 
a chunk is sectioned, it appears to have 
a tumorous form. 

Yareta is found in the Departments of 
Tacna, Moquegua, Puno, and Arequipa, 
principally at altitudes between 4,000 
and 4,800 meters above sea level, the 
main area covering about 500,000 hec- 
tares. The plants grow almost entirely 
on the eastern slopes of the mountains 
that may be covered with snow for days 
at a time and subject to temperatures 
as low as 20° C. below zero. 

Average yield per hectare is 60 matas 
(1 mata=approximately 150 kilograms). 
Yareta is dug during the dry season and 
handled much as peat is. It is utilized 
for fuel principally by bakeries, mines, 
and railroads. The ashes are valued as 
a fertilizer. 

Beginning with 1940, a considerable 
quantity of yareta was exported from 
Peru, especially to Chile. Exports to 
that country in 1940 were 1,646,000 kilo- 
grams, increasing by moré than 1,000,000 
kilograms in 1941 and registering a 
smaller increase in 1942. In 1943, how- 


ever, exports dropped to 1,150,000 kilo- 
grams. 

The yareta near the railroads and 
highways has been utilized, and it is now 
necessary to go considerable distances 
from highways to find a supply in large 
quantities. 
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*The following publications, added to the 
Department’s research facilities, through the 
courtesy of the authors and publishers, are 
listed as a service to business men. Please 
note: The Department has no copies of pri- 
vate publications for distribution and can- 
not be responsible for their content. For 
private publications, write direct to the 
publishing agency given in each case. 
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Articles of Interest to Businessmen, Ap- 
pearing in the Department of State 
Bulletin September 3, 1944 


Copies of this publication, which is is- 
sued weekly by the Department of State, 
may be obtained from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C., for the price 
of 10 cents each; subscription price $2.75 
a year. The September 3 issue contains 
these articles: 

THE TWENTY-SIXTH INTERNATIONAL LABOR 

CONFERENCE, BY OTIS E. MILLIKEN. 
INTERNATIONAL PEACE AND SECURITY OR- 

GANIZATION : 

Statement by the Heads of the Ameri- 
can, British, and Soviet Delegations. 

Statement by the Under Secretary of 
State. 

Meetings. 


COMMON POLICY FOR PEACE AND SECURITY: 
STATEMENT BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE. 


REGULATIONS RELATING TO MIGRATORY 
Brirps AND GAME ANIMALS. 


DovusBLE-TAXATION CONVENTION 
CANADA. 


RENEWAL OF NAVAL MISSION AGREEMENT 
WITH EcvuapDor. 


SECRETARIAT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
ON ECONOMIC FOREIGN PoLicy: DEPART- 
MENTAL ORDER 1280. 


Other Publications 


WITH 


INQUIRY REFERENCE SERVICE. U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce. 


—THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC’S TRADE 
PROBLEMS. 1944. 12 pp. 


—EcCONOMIc SITUATION IN COLOMBIA— 
1943. 1944. 13 pp. 


—FOREST RESOURCES AND LUMBER ECON- 
omy OF Mexico. 1944. 46 pp. 


—INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT IN GUATE- 
MALA. 1943. 16 pp. 


—UNITED STATES TRADE WITH BRAZIL IN 
1942. 1944. 11 pp. 

Available gratis from: Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


CoMPASS OF THE WORLD: A SYMPOSIUM 
ON PouiTicaL GEOGRAPHY. Edited by Hans 
W. Weigert and Vilhjalmur Stefansson. 
1944. 482 pp. Price, $3.50. Covers some 
of the most important issues of the pres- 
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ent day, as outlined by 28 leading author- 
ities in the fields of geography and inter- 
national politics. Emphasizes particu- 
larly the geographical connections be- 
tween North America and Eurasia, there- 
by pointing out an essential phase of the 
future of the United States. Contains 
numerous Maps. 

Available from: The Macmillan Co., 60 
Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


PAN AMERICAN PRINCIPLES FUNDAMENTAL 
TO WORLD COOPERATION. Florence Brewer 
Boeckel. 1944. 10 pp. Price, 25 cents. 
Summarizes the basic principles which 
have guided the nations of the Western 
Hemisphere in creating a federation of 
free peoples, and indicates the extent to 
which these fundamentals are being fol- 
lowed in plans for the world of the future. 

Available from: Peoples Mandate Com- 
mittee for Inter-American Peace and Co- 
operation, Hay-Adams House, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Post-WaR PLANNING IN THE UNITED 
STATES: AN ORGANIZATION DIRECTORY. The 
Twentieth Century Fund. 1944. 151 pp. 
Price, $1. A directory of organizations 
engaged in research or education on post- 
war problems, and the work they are 
doing. Includes nearly 200 agencies in 
11 major fields of activity, limited to 
those (1) located in the United States, 
(2) operating on a national or interna- 
tional basis, (3) carrying on continuing 
programs, (4) concerned with programs 
of particular interest to the United 
States. 

Available from: The Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund, 330 West 42d Street, New York 
18, N. Y. 





A survey made by the fire department 
of Quito, Ecuador, is reported to have 
shown that, of the 240 hydrants in the 
city, only 129 are in good condition. 
Several sections of the city are said to be 
dangerously susceptible to fire because of 
lack of hydrants. The Ecuadoran Gov- 
ernment is reported to be interested in 
improving fire-fighting facilities. 
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Donald F. Heatherington (“British 
Banking and Finance During 1943”) _ 
See the July 22, 1944, issue of Forgtgy 
COMMERCE WEEKLY. 


Albert G. Hopkins (“Netherlands In. 
dies”).—Born in North Adams, Mags. 
Attended Occidental College, Los An. 
geles, Calif.; Wesleyan University, Mid. 
dleton, Conn.; pursued studies at the 
Sorbonne and Grenoble University, 
France, and Harvard School of Business 
Administration. Second Lieutenant in 
the Field Artillery during World War I 
stationed at Saumur Artillery School, 
Saumur, France, 1918-19. Entered for. 
eign trade in 1920, with headquarters jn 
Paris and London. Traveled extensive. 
ly for 20 years through Europe, Africa, 
and Asia as associate of French and 
British firms handling a wide variety of 
commodities. Joined the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce in 1944, 


Aldene Barrington Leslie (“Plastics 
Situation—Brazil”)—Born Grand 
Forks, N. D. Attended University of 
North Dakota, University of Puerto Rico, 
and Columbia University Graduate 
School. A. B. from Barnard College 
1924. Appointed clerk to Trade Com- 
missioner and Commercial Attaché at 
Bogota in 1928, where she served until © 
1932. In the Economic Research Diyi- 
sion, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, 1932-34. Assistant Trade 
Commissioner at Rio de Janeiro 1934-39, 
Appointed to the auxiliary service, De- 
partment of State, April 9, 1943, as Eco- 
nomic Analyst, at Rio de Janeiro, where 
she is now assigned. 


Anna Hazel Swift (“Chemicals, Allied 
Products: Post-War Foreign Mar- 
kets”).—Born at Milton, Mass., and edu- 
cated at Simmons College, Boston. Her 
studies have embraced economics, for- 
eign languages, literature, current his- 
tory, psychology. She entered the em- 
ploy of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce at Washington in 1918, 


and assisted in the establishment of the | 


Chemical Division in 1922. Miss Swift © 
is the author of numerous articles and = 
other publications, both Government * 


and trade, and has been a contributor “@ 


to technical journals. She made the 


first survey of the entire U. S. chemical q 


industry, published in 1929 under the 





title “American Chemical Industry, First © 
Quarter Twentieth Century,” and she ¥ 
also prepared “World Chemical Develop- 





ments,” an annual review. 










Tobacco was grown in the Tyan-Shan} 
district of the Soviet Union for the first” 
time in 1943. Harvest yields reportedly 
ran as high as 1,606 pounds per acre ii 


some cases, being particularly favorable ~ 


in high mountainous regions. 



















































































